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GHOTI? George Bernard Shaw developed that word to display the difficulty in 
English communication. According to him, the gh is pronounced as an f like in 


cough, the o like an ¢ in women,and the # like sh asin nation. So the word, ghoti, 
is pronounced quite simply, fish. 
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From the Editor .. . 


At deadline, these are the events scheduled for CONVO30, the 
IBS National Convention, March 21-23, at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel in Washington, D.C. 


GENERAL CAUCUS 
Future of Broadcasting—Educational vs. Commercial Radio 


SESSIONS 
FCC Regulation—What it means to you 
Station Services—What’s Available 
The Place of Administration in College Radio 
Why Not FM? 
Entertainment Industry 


IBS Forum 
Carrier Current Techniques 
Educational Radio—With a Difference 


WORKSHOPS 
How to Build your Record Library 
Selling Your Station (to Advertisers) 
News Writing and Casting 
Planning a New Station 
The Importance of Format in Pop Programming 
Audio Techniques 


GENERAL ITEMS 
Friday Night—Gala Reception by the Record Companies 
Saturday Night—Pre-preview (a big surprise) 


NATIONAL 
NEWS _ 


BAPTIST COLLEGE ON THE AIR 
KWEC-FM is slated to hit the air 
in Springfield Mo., according to James 
E. Price, assistant manager and pro- 
gram director. The 100,000-watt stereo 
station, owned by and located on the 
campus of the Baptist Bible College, 
will feature a religious music format. 


NEW HIGH FOR NAB MEMBERSHIP 

Membership in the National Assoc- 
iation of Broadcasters reached a record 
4,188 total this year, according to fig- 
ures released by the association last 
week. 

Of the 4,188 members 3,391 are ra- 
dio stations, 537 are television stations, 
253 are associates in addition to the 
four radio and three TV networks—a 
total gain of 152 members over 1967. 
Forty-nine new AM station members 
were added this year for a total 2,209; 
67 new FM station members, for a 
total 1,182; 21 new TV station mem- 
bers, for a total 537, and 15 new as- 
sociate members, for a total 253. 


FCC RULES CHANGED 

The FCC has amended its rules re- 
quiring stations to keep records identi- 
fying officers and directors of groups 
that sponsor or furnish material for 
programs that are not commercially 
sponsored. The amendment specifies 
that the records must be retained for 
two years. 

Similarly amended was a rule cov- 
ering records on use of low-power 
broadcast auxiliary stations such as 
wireless microphones. 


The commission said that it estab- 
lished the retention requirement in or- 
der to remove uncertainty and make 
broadcasters’ obligations under the 
rules more definite. None of the rules 
presently specifies a retention period, 
it was noted. 

“It appears,” the commission added, 
“that the same two-year period gener- 
ally provided in the rules for retention 
of logs and other material to be kept 
is appropriate in these cases.” 

Since the amendments are a relaxa- 
tion of an existing requirement, they 
were made without prior notice. They 
became effective Dec. 11. 
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H. REX LEE TAKES OFFICE 

H. Rex Lee was sworn in for a sev- 
en-year term as a member of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission on 
October 28 by James D. Cunningham, 
the FCC’s chief hearing examiner. 

Commissioner Lee, 58, succeeds 
former Commissioner Lee Loevinger, 
who retired from the Commission late 
June. Lee’s nomination was announc- 
ed on September 11 and confirmed by 
the Senate on September 16. 

Before coming to the Commission, 
Lee was assistant administrator of the 
Agency for International Development 
of the Department of State. From 
1961-67, he served as governor of 
Samoa, where he was responsible for 
developing a television oriented system 
of education. 

A native of Rigby, Idaho, and a 
graduate of the University of Idaho, 
Lee is a career officer of the Federal 
Government and has held positions 
with the Department of Interior and 
the Department of Agriculture. 


NAB ASKS POSTPONEMENT 

The National Association of Broad- 
casters has asked the FCC to post- 
pone a proposed rule that would per- 
mit telephone companies to give free 
or reduced rates for educational tele- 
vision or radio, until the Commission 
studies the facts and sets up proper 
standards and guidelines. 

Although NAB supports the Public 
Broadcasting Act of ‘67, it would like 
to see the FCC study the proposed 
rule, says Douglas Anello. 

Factors Anello would like to see 
studied include, “. . . new facilities that 
may have to be constructed, the na- 
ture of the proposed preferential rates, 
the extent to which preferential rates 
will result in failure by carriers to ob- 
tain their rates of return on such facili- 
ties, and persons or classes of persons 
who will bear the costs of construction 
and use which may not be borne by 
the noncommercial use.” 
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CALENDAR 


February 12-14—Annual convention, 
National Association of Television 
Program Executives. Los Angeles. 

February 14-15—Meeting, board of 
trustees, educational foundation, 
American Women in Radio and 
Television. 

March 13—Annual anniversary ban- 
quet, International Radio and Tele- 
vision Society. Ed Sullivan will re- 
ceive 10th annual Gold Medal 
Award. Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

March 21-283—CONVO30, 1969 Inter- 
collegiate Broadcasting System Con- 
vention. Washington Hilton Hotel, 
Washington D. C. 

March 23-26—Annual Convention, Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. 
Shoreham and Sheraton-Park Ho- 
tels. Washington D. C. 


WARNER BROS. HAS NEW POLICY 

Warner Bros.—Seven Arts Records, 
Inc. has inaugurated a new policy in 
the servicing of new album product to 
radio stations in the smaller markets. 

The way the Warners label will exe- 
cute their new plan to assist the small- 
er stations is via a subscription service. 
The way it will work is this, commenc- 
ing with the company’s January-Feb- 
ruary album release, a flyer listing 
each album will be mailed out to the 
stations in question. The flyer will in- 
clude such information as description 
of music, and whether it’s a new or 
established artist. The recipient would 
mark which of the albums his station 
would need and return the flyer to the 
Warner’s label. These albums would 
be shipped to the stations at a mini- 
mal cost of $1.25 each, or $2.50 for 
double pocket. 

To accommodate those stations that 
want to participate and build up their 
record library, Warner Bros.—Seven 
Arts Records is mailing a catalog con- 
taining the 75 best selling albums. 
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CONVENTION OF THE 
INTERCOLLEGIATE 
BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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The Shure SM58 se/f-windscreened unidirectional micro- 
phone is ideal for broadcast uses such as remote news, 
sports, interview and vocai recordings because it elimi- 
nates or minimizes the irritating “pop” caused by ex- 
plosive breath sounds. With the SM58 you will have the 
peace-of-mind assurance that you're delivering the quality 
audio that goes with pop-free pickup. It’s great for studio 
announcing, too—or wherever the announcer or vocalist 
has the audio-degrading habit of “mouthing” the micro- 
phone. Of course, the same filters that eliminate pop also 
do away with the necessity for an add-on windscreen in 
outdoor uses. 

On the other hand, the unusually effective unidirectional 
cardioid pickup pattern (uniform at a// frequencies, in al/ 
planes) means that it is a real problem-solver where back- 
ground noise is high or where the microphone must be 
operated at some distance from the performer. Incidentally, 


THIS MICROPHONE 
SUPPRESSES “POP” - 
_..EVEN IN THE. 
TIGHT CLOSE-UP 
“DANGER ZONE” 


but very important, the SM58 tends to control the low 
frequency “boominess” that is usually accented by close- 
up microphones. 

All in all, close up or at a distance, the Shure SM58 solves 
the kind of ever-present perplexing problems the audio 
engineer may have felt were necessary evils. The SM58 
might well be the finest all-purpose hand-held microphone 
in manufacture today. And, all things considered, it Is 
moderate in cost. 

Other features: the complete pop-proof filter assembly is 
instantly replaceable in the field, without tools. Filters 
can be easily cleaned, too. Stand or hand operation. De- 
tachable cable. Rubber-mounted cartridge minimizes han- 
dling noise. Special TV-tested non-glare finish. 

For additional information, write directly to Mr. Robert 
Carr, Manager of Professional Products Division, Shure 
Brothers, Inc., 222 Hartrey Ave., Evanston, Illinois 60204. 


SELF-WINDSCREENED UNIDIRECTIONAL DYNAMIC MICROPHONE 


OTHER SHURE PROFESSIONAL MICROPHONES ...FOR SUPERIOR AUDIO 


MODEL SMS 
CARDIOID BOOM DYNAMIC 


Because its cardioid directional 


MODEL SM76 MODEL SM50 
¥%4’”” OMNIDIRECTIONAL OMNIDIRECTIONAL 
DYNAMIC DYNAMIC 


pattern is uniquely uniform with 
frequency and symmetrical about 
its axis, the SM5 is singularly in- 
dependent of the effects of en- 
vironment. Even in extreme 
shooting situations (such as with 
tight sets, low ceilings, hard walls, 
law microphone angles, traffic or 
air-conditioner noise and rumble 
and changing distance) the SM5 
minimizes sound coloration and 
ambient noise pickup. 


Ideal for interviews and 
audience participation, 
yet unusually smooth 
wide range response (40- 
20 KC) for critical music 
reproduction. Instantly 
detachable from stand. 
Steet case with Cannon 
connector. 


Self-windscreened and 
pop-free for news, sports, 
remotes, and interviews. 
Also ideal for many stu- 
dio and control room ap- 
plications. Comfortably 
balanced for hand or 
stand use. Natural re- 
sponse. 


REGIONAL 


NEWS 


GREAT LAKES REGION— 


Fred Turverey has been able to find 
week-ends to visit many of the large 
number of stations in the Great Lakes 
Region, and has again begun issuing 
his newsletter to the region. Work on 
regional sales and a regional sales 
meeting are underway for the region. 

Great Lakes Director Fred Turverey 
made a thousand mile junket around 
Michigan on November 8-10 visiting 
college stations to learn more about 
his constituents and jack up communi- 
cations. He visited WUOD, University 
of Detroit, WMJB, Macomb Com- 
munity College, WAYN, Wayne State 
University, Michigan State University, 
Calvin College, WFRS, Ferris State 
College, and back home to WSAd, 
Grove City College. Fred’s 9-page re- 
port of his travels has been distributed 
to all regional directors and system 
national staff members. Next, Fred has 
plans for a meeting of stations in the 
Indiana area. 


NORTH CENTRAL REGION— 

Director Art Sturm is putting a lot 
of effort into a first class regional ad- 
vertising sales campaign for his sta- 
tions. 


NEW ENGLAND REGION— 

Dennis E. Marshall has recently 
been elected to the post of Regional 
Director for the New England Region. 
Dennis will be assuming duties of that 
position on February 1, 1969, succeed- 
ing Bill Kohlstrem of Saint Francis 
College. 


. 
. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION— 

A Middle Atlantic Regional Meet- 
ing, dubbed “MASCON 68’, was held 
Saturday, December 14th at New York 
University. WNYU was the gracious 
host, as they have been for several 
previous IBS meetings including two 
nationals. 

About 125 persons gathered for a 
day that began with two hours of regis- 
tration /exhibits. Two record promoters 
and three equipment manufacturers 
were beseiged for that period. The top- 
ics of four simultaneous morning ses- 
sions were: Jazz on Campus, News on 
a Shoestring Budget, Progressive Ra- 
dio and Studio Construction. Bert 
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Cowlan’s address at the luncheon even 
had the waiters undivided attention. 
Topic was: Communication; Art or 
Science? Four more paralleled sessions 
in the afternoon were: Careers in Pro- 
fessional Radio, Carrier Current 
Broadcasting, Radio’s Role in Campus 
Crises and Record Promotion. 


Another Middle Atlantic Regional 
Meeting, this time moving near central 
Pennsylvania, is planned for February 
8th at WWEFM, Franklin & Marshall 
College, Lancaster. This will be the 
first practical application of the philo- 
sophy that area, or sub-regional, meet- 
ings are needed to cut down on travel 
time, making it more practical for 
stations to send representatives. 


New Middle Atlantic Regional Di- 
rector Edwin F. Lyman and his staff 
at WWE are hosts. This Saturday 
meeting will have exhibits and about 
eight specialty sessions covering a wide 
range of topics important to college 
station personnel. The promotion mail- 
ing list will include all known stations 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
New Jersey and Southern New York 
State. 


March will be a quiet one for the 
regions, avoiding any regional meet- 
ings so as not to conflict with attend- 
ance at the 30th Annual IBS National 
Convention, scheduled for March 21- 
23 in Washington, adjacent to the N. 
A.B. meetings. 


REGIONS AND DIRECTORS 


New England Region (Maine, Ver- 

mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 

Connecticut and Rhode Island) 
Dennis E. Marshall, c/o WCCS 
Central Connecticut State College, 
New Britian, Connecticut 06050 


Middle Atlantic Region (New York 
City, Long Island, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania out to a 250 
mile airline radius from New York 
City) 
Edwin F. Lyman, c/o WWEM 
Franklin & Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17604 


Capitol Region (Maryland, Virginia 

and the District of Columbia) 
Midshipman Thomas Halwachs, 
c/o WRNV U.S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Maryland 21402 


Southern Region (North & South Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia and Florida) 

Robert K. Langstaff, c/o WRVU 

Vanderbilt University, 

Nashville, Tennessee 37203 


Empire Region (New York State with 
the exception of NYC & LI) 
No director. Anyone ready for some 
action? 


Great Lakes Region (Michigan, In- 
diana, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia 
and that portion of Western Pennsyl- 
vania over 250 miles airline from 
NYC) 

Frederick J. Turverey, c/o WSAJ 

Grove City College, 

Grove City, Pennsylvania 15127 


Southwest Region (Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arkansas and Louisiana) 


Open for someone with more action 
than talk. Any takers? 


North Central Region (North & South 
Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin) 
Arthur Strum, c/o KSMC 
St. Mary’s College, 
Winina, Minnesota 55987 


Midwest Region (Nebraska, Kansas, 
Iowa, Missouri and Illinois) 

Roy Ferrantino, c/o WPCS 

William Penn College, 

Oskalosa, Iowa 52577 


Northwest Region (Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Montana) 
Lawrence C. Seale, c/o WUOI 
University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho 838438 


Mountain Region (Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado and New Mexico) 
Dennis R. Grenemyer, c/o KAS 
Adams State College, 
Alamosa, Colorado 81101 


Pacific Coast Region (California, Ne- 
vada and Arizona) 
Michael EK. Bloom, c/o KCSB 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara, California 93106 


Canadian Region (the Provinces of 
Canada) 
Regional Director wanted. 


Overseas Region (everything that’s 
left) 
Regional Director wanted. 


The regional activities are coordi- 
nated and promoted by I.B.S. Vice 
PresidentW— Regions, Richard H. 
Crompton who can be reached at 248 
Swedesford Road, Malvern, Pennsyl- 
vania 19355. 
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Letters to the Editor .. . 


I have just received and looked 
through the latest issue of “College 
Radic” which included the listing of 
college radio stations. I was surprised 
to discover that WKCR was not in- 
cluded in the compilation. To the best 
of my knowledge, we returned the IBS 
questionnaire before the deadline for 
publication. In any event, we urge 
that a supplementary list be printed 
in the February issue including those 
stations that were left out in the origi- 
nal list, and completing the listings of 
those stations which were not complete 
in the December issue. 

In the event that you do not have 
the information on WKCR, here is 
all I think you will need: 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY; WK- 
CR, WKCR-FM. 208 Ferris Booth 
Hall, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 10027; (212) —280-5011; Empire 
Region; AM 590 kc, 50 watts; FM 89.9 
mc, 3800 watts, non-comm.; AM-comm., 
5 days/65 hrs.; FM 7 days/115 hrs.; 
Staff: 200. Format: AM—rock, sports, 
folk; FM—CM, news, educational, 
sports, folk, jazz. School enrollment: 
17,500. Potential audience: 5,000 
(AM), 50,000 plus (FM). Pres. — 
Robert Papper; GM—Jonathan King; 
PD—Fred Pack; BM—Robert Kahan; 
PR—Nick Moy; ND—Thomas Keen- 
an; CE—Steve Hornyak. 

Thank you very much for your help, 
and I would appreciate acknowledge- 
ment of this letter. 

Jonathan King 
General Manager/WKCR 


EDITOR: 

In your latest issue of College Radio 
you asked for suggestions on how the 
magazine could be improved in serv- 
ing its readers. I think that it would 
be very helpful to me to know what 
other IBS stations do in regards to 
news. I am especially interested in 
what the stations do for local coverage. 
What kind of equipment they have at 
their disposal. How large of a staff 
they use. What kind of Public Service 
programs they run. What type of news 
formats they utilize. 

There are many more questions that 
I could ask but I will hold them for 
awhile. This could be a major article 
written with information obtained 
from a survey or it could be a spot- 
light type article—News Department 
of the Month type article. 

A series of articles could incorporate 
how professional practices are coordi- 
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nated into our amateur stations and 
other valuable information that would 
help News Directors. Your magazine 
could possibly get interviews with pro- 
fessional News Directors and News 
Commentators. 

There are many possibilities that 
could be incorporated into a column 
utilizing all of the above suggestions 
and more. I would be glad to outline 
what KUGR is doing if you think 
there is enough interest in this and I 
am sure that many other stations 
would be interested in articles such as 
these. 

If you would like any further ideas 
or help in starting something like this, 
feel free to contact me at any time. 

Hal Palmer 
News Director 
KUGR Radio 


EDITOR: 

Please forbear from discontinuing 
Studiomate. If they ever consent, we 
have 2 female DJs, one weathergirl, 
and a marvelous secretary which we 
would like to enter. Right now, we’re 
working on them, in one way or 
another. 

In this way, it’s a useful feature. It 
gives us a good excuse to repaint the 
control room and newsroom, which will 
also help make the Advertisers’ Grand 
Tour easier to conduct. And to keep 
up, we’ll just have to get more coeds 
into the operation. I’d like to think 
that we could justify scrapping the 
present FM console for a Dualux or 
something but that seems impractical 
at this time. 

If you could keep going until next 
year, when we expect to try Cable TV, 
we'll be able to supply you with all 
sorts of entries in the feature in ques- 
tion, plus other information on our 
peculiar (I guess) relationship with 
the cable. They want us. And we pay 
nothing to broadcast since we offer a 
service nobody else can provide. Ad- 
vertising is justified by the fact that 
we need the money to provide the serv- 
ice. TV broadcast over the cable is the 
easiest thing in the world, too. . . we 
found out doing live home basketball. 

TV to the contrary, 8 x 10 glossies 
of the girls will be sent you soon as I 
can take them, so don’t give up hope 
yet. 

Ward Harrington 
Advertising Manager 
WDCV Radio 
Dickinson College 


and now - - 


Professional Audio Products 


AG-600 
“MINI-STUDIO” 


being stocked by - 


LOW POWER BROADCAST CO. 
248 Swedesford Road, 
Malvern, Penna. 19355 


The rise of American country and western music, once 
derided as “hillbilly corn” and “nasal whining,” ts a tale of 
such proportions, and involves the imaginative industry of 
so many individuals, that it cannot possibly be told in a 
single article. Perhaps by focusing on a few revealing mom- 
ents, key phases can be suggested of a development that 
began in the 1920's and that has, in less than half a cen- 
tury, transformed “poor white music” into a major Ameri- 
can industry, a Tennessee town into a pivot of the inter- 
national music scene, and a regional sound into a root in- 
gredient of Rock, the music of the Now generation. 

Along with the automobile, it was radio that brought 
Southeastern mountain music out of the hills and account- 
ed for the urban transformation of a folk music that be- 
came known first as “hillbilly” and later as “country and 
western music.” In the 20’s, the popularizing role was per- 
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The Sound 


Music business veteran Arnold Shaw is the author of several books, 
including Belafonte, the recently published Sinatra: Twentieth-Century 
Romantic and The Money Song, a novel. His book, The Rock Revolution, 
is slated to appear early in 1969. A lecturer on popular music, he also 
has written articles and reviews for Esquire, Saturday Review, Harper's 
Cavalier and The New York Times. 


This article was condensed from ‘The Sound Heard ‘round the 
World,’ "' published in the Nov/Dec issue of BMI: THE MANY WORLDS 
OF MUSIC. Full credit is given to Mr. Shaw and BMI for this article. 


formed by a group of Barn Dance programs emanating from 
WSB in Atlanta (as early as 1922), KDKA in Pittsburgh 
and WLS in Chicago. The list lengthened in the 30’s to in- 
clude Jamboree and Hayride shows on WWVA of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., WLW of Cincinnati and other stations. All of 
these areas developed concentrations of performing-writing- 
and-recording talent, but none like that promoted by WSM. 
Through the program that moved in 1941 to the Ryman 
Auditorium—built as a Union Gospel Tabernacle in the 
year (1891) that Carnegie Hall was erected—-WSM helped 
establish Nashville as the hub of country music. The pro- 
gram—the Grand Ole Opry—was orignally called WLS 
Barn Dance. Coming on the air on a Saturday in Lecem- 
ber, 1927, after the Music Appreciation Hour—a network 
show carried locally by WSM—announcer George D. Hay 
adlibbed: ‘‘For the past hour we have been listening to mus- 
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Heard ’Round the World 


ic taken largely from Grand Opera. 
But from now on we will present the 
Grand Ole Opry.” The name stuck. 
Singing and playing for handouts of 
food, gas, and lodging, a tubercular ex- 
brakeman drove with his family and 
“hillbilly ork,” as he called it, to the 
town of Bristol, on the border between 
Tennessee and Virginia. Here, a field 
scout for the Victor Talking Machine 
Co. of Camden, N.J., was auditioning 
country talent. Several days after the 
audition and after he had separated 
the yodeling singers from his three- 
piece string band, the Victor scout cut 
two test sides with Jimmie Rodgers: 
“Sleep, Baby, Sleep,” a traditional 
mountain lullaby, and “Soldier’s 
Sweetheart,” a song Rodgers had writ- 
ten during World War I. Rodgers re- 
portedly received $20 for his efforts. 


WSM Photo 


- Judge Hay and Uncle Jimmy Thompson 
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That same week of August, 1927, and 
in the same improvised studio on the 
Tennessee side of Bristol’s Main 
Street, the Victor scout, Ralph Peer, 
also recorded the famous Carter Fam- 
ily, old A.P., Sara and Maybelle. 

If any one date may be said to mark 
the beginning of recorded modern 
country music, this doubtless is it. In 
six short years, Rodgers recorded 111 
sides, including 13 of his “blue yo- 
dels,” and attained a degree of popu- 
larity so great that general stores 
throughout the South became accus- 
tomed to hearing farmers order: “A 
pound of butter, a keg of nails and the 
latest Jimmie Rodgers record.” By 
May, 1933, Rodgers was dead of the 
disease that drove him out of railroad- 
ing. But within a year after he made 
the test sides for Peer, he was outsell- 


Mr. and Mrs, Johnny Cash 


Jimmie Rodgers and the Carter Family, 1931 


ing every artist on the Victor label. 
Displaying a feeling for Negro music— 
his yodels were blue—he introduced a 
crooning style of delivery into a field 
dominated by nasal twang. Through 
Hank Snow and Ernest Tubb, two of 
his Nashville followers, and through 
Gene Autry, a Western devotee, he in- 
fluenced generations of country sing- 
ers on both coasts. -He became in 
truth—as he was officially designated 
in 1961—the Father of Country Music. 
SINGING COWBOYS 

At a climactic moment in any Re- 
public Pictures Western musical, Gene 
Autry might soliloquize: “Them var- 
mints have insulted mah girl, beaten 
mah mother, burned down mah house, 
killed mah best friend, and stolen all 
mah cattle. Ah’m gonna git ‘em if’n it’s 
the last thing ah do! But, first, Folks, 
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ah’m agonna sing yuh a little song.” 

It was a gag, of course. But the 
1930’s was the era of Singing Cowboys, 
“Tenors on Horseback,” as a maga- 
zine article typed them. There were 
Ken Maynard, who pioneered the 
style at Universal Pictures, Gene Aut- 
ry and Champion, Roy Rogers and 
Trigger, Bill Boyd, Dick Foran, Jim- 
my Wakely, Rex Allen, Tex Ritter and 
a host of others. Although Jimmy Rod- 
gers had donned Western garb in pur- 
suit of the romantic image of the cow- 
boy, it was the so-called “horse operas” 
of the 30’s that brought in the broad- 
brimmed Stetson, tooled boots, fancy 
jackets, etc. 

Nashville was not immediately in- 
volved in the Western style. From the 
early 30’s, the sound of swing rather 
than string music had been blowing in 
from the Fort Worth area, where the 
Light Crust Doughboys—their spon- 
sor was Burrus Mills—broadcast. But 
just as Western dress could not be 
kept out of the scene, so Texas-reared 
Ernest Tubb brought in a honky-tonk 
style, suggestive of Bluegrass but also 
of Western Swing. The rise of the 
jukebox and public dancehalls created 
conditions favoring electric, rather 
than acoustic, guitars, drums, and a 
driving style. During the 30’s and ear- 
ly 40’s, as the rest of the country jitter- 
bugged to Dorsey, Goodman and Mil- 
ler, country radio stations reverberat- 
ed with the Western swing of Bob 
Wills and his Texas Playboys, Milt 
Brown and the Brownies, Hank 
Thompson and his Brazos Valley 
Boys. 

A reporter for The Nashville Ten- 
nessean informed the then King of 
Country Music—the “Caruso of 
Mountain Music,” as a magazine call- 
ed him—that the Governor of Tenn- 
essee would not sit on the stage of the 
Ryman <Auditorium because he 


thought that Opry star Roy Acuff was 


Country Music Association 


disgracing the state—by making Nash- 
ville the hillbilly capital of the coun- 
try. It took no more than a nod of the 
head for Acuff, who had achieved fame 
in 1938 with “The Great Speckled 
Bird,” a reference to the Bible, to be 
entered in the Democratic primaries. 
Four years later, Acuff, who could 
work a yo-yo and twirl a fiddle bow 
as expertly as he sang, ran unsuccess- 
fully for the governorship. 


But W. Lee “Pappy” O’Daniel did 
ride into the Texas Governor’s Man- 
sion and later, the U.S. Senate, to the 
lively strains of Western swing. In two 
successful bids for the governorship of 
Louisiana, Jimmie Davis used “You 
Are My Sunshine” and ‘“Nobody’s 
Darling but Mine,” two song hits he 
wrote and recorded. Davis’ opponents 
reportedly said: ‘(How in the devil can 
you fight a song? You can’t beat 
Davis.”” Never underestimate the polit- 
ical power of country music. 


CnW STARTS PROTEST SONGS 

When singer-writer Merle Travis 
wrote “Sixteen Tons” he hardly 
thought of himself as a protest writer 
or of his song as social comment. He 
was simply adhering to a basic tenet 
of country writing. In the old days, 
they called it realism. Nowadays, it’s 
a matter of telling it like it is. And 
that’s all Travis tried to do. His father 
was a Kentucky coal miner. He had 
vivid recollections of the hardships en- 
dured by the family, of how the min- 
er’s low pay was reduced further by 
exorbitant prices charged at the com- 
pany store. Travis’ own recording, re- 
leased on Capitol in 1947, aroused no 
great stir. Eight years later, when an- 
other country singer cut ‘Sixteen 
Tons,” it became one of the big songs 
of 1955-56. Like Travis, Tennessee 
Ernie Ford approached the song sim- 
ply as a tough, earthly tale of moun- 
tain life— and sang it like it was. And 
yet in the literature of social protest, 
it would be difficult to find a more 
corrosive indictment. 

Although both the Texas Drifter 
(Goebel Reeves) and Harry McClin- 
tock were active in the Industrial 
Workers of the World, their hobo songs 
were romantic expressions of love for 
the great outdoors and drifter freedom. 
Jimmie Rodgers made an important 
copyright of Reeves’ “I’ve Ranged, 
I’ve Roamed, I’ve Traveled” while the 
I.W.W., which used McClintock’s fam- 
ous song “Hallelujah, ’m a Bum” as 


Roy Acuff 
electioneering 
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its unofficial anthem, converted a ho- 
bo hymm into a tocsin of protest. 

Country music embraces a larger 
complement of protest material than 
one would surmise. This really should 
occasion no surprise since most of its 
exponents emerged from poor back- 
grounds. As Jimmie Rodgers sang 
‘“‘Brakeman’s Blues,” Ted Daffan de- 
scribed ‘Truck Driver Blues.” Both 
the moralizing tradition of gospel song 
and the broadside tradition of folk 
balladry embodied the potential of 
social commentary. In the Depression 
years, reporting events became social 
criticism. Songs of this era, Robert 
Shelton notes in his illuminating book, 
The Country Music Story, “comment- 
ed on the life of the displaced Dust 
Bowl farmer (Woody Guthrie’s 
works), the life of the textile worker 
(in the songs of Dorsey Dixon and 
Dave McCarn) and of the coal miner 
of eastern Kentucky (in the songs of 
Aunt Molly Jackson and Merle Trav- 
1S) 4 

The depression also moved Roy 
Acuff and Uncle Dave Macon, the so- 
called Grandfather of Country Music, 
to record “Old Age Pension Check” 
and “All I’ve Got’s Gone.” Young 
Hank Williams won an amateur con- 
test with an original he wrote about 
“WPA Blues.” The Carter Family cut 
“Coal Miner’s Blues.” 

In recent years, Harlan Howard, vot- 
ed All-Time Favorite Country Writer 
in Billboard’s 1965 D.J. Poll, moving- 
ly portrayed rural poverty in “Bust- 
ed,” a song recorded by many artists, 
including Johnny Cash, Burl Ives and 
Ray Charles. Cash himself ccomment- 
ed caustically in “‘All God’s Children 
Ain’t Free,” pleaded the cause of the 
American Indian in “Bitter Tears,” 
and made a country award hit of “The 
Ballad of Ira Hayes,” Peter LaFarge’s 
tragic tale of the Indian who helped 
raise the flag at Iwo Jima. In Bill 
Anderson’s “‘Po’ Folks,’ John Louder- 
milk’s “No Playing in the Snow To- 
day,” a comment on radioactive snow, 
and Tom Hall’s “Harper Valley 
P.T.A.,” an expose of small town hy- 
pocrisy, country music rises without 
pretension to the level of social com- 
mentary and protest. 


THE HILLBILLY SHAKESPEARE 
In 1948, Hank Williams had audi- 


tioned some of his songs for Fred Rose 
and his son, Wesley. It was in a WSM 
studio where, as Wesley Rose, now 
head of Acuff-Rose recalls, he saw “a 
tall, scrawny, sharp-featured kid, wear- 
ing pants too small for him and look- 
ing awfully scared.” The elder Rose, 
himself a supremely talented song- 
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writer, was so impressed by “Move It 
Over” and “Honky Tonkin’ “that he 
felt impelled to test Williams’ writing 
and composing skill. According to leg- 
end, after a short period of isolation in 
ancther room, the man who became 
known as the Hillbilly Shakespeare 
emerged with “Mansion on the Hill,” 
another of his later record hits. 
Williams’ blazing career and life 
burned even more briefly than that of 
Jimmie Rodgers. He was dead at the 
age of 29, expiring of “too much liv- 
ing” in a chauffeured Cadillac—he 
owned five of them—enroute to a per- 
sonal appearance. Less than five years 
after he signed with Acuff-Rose, he 
lay in state in a silver casket as 25,000 
folks fought to get into the Municipal 
Auditorium at Montgomery, Alabama. 


Williams once said: “You got to 
have smelt a lot of mule manure be- 
fore you can sing hillbilly.”” Neverthe- 
less, it was his songs that accounted 
for the first major wash of country 
material into the pop field. Just be- 
fore his death on New Year’s Day, 
1953, Jo Stafford made a pop hit of 
his “Jambalaya,” Rosemary Clooney 
scored with “Half as Much” and Tony 
Bennett hit with “Cold, Cold Heart.” 


COUNTRY SINGER STIRS 
POP EXCITEMENT 


In 1955, Bill Randle, a Cleveland 
disk jockey, played some records by an 
unknown singer on the Sun label of 
Memphis. The songs were country and 
the singer was a white country boy 
from East Tupelo, Miss. But his style 
had a Negroid quality which, abetted 
by the driving beast of his background 
group, reminded one of R&B disks. It 
was the first time that Elvis Presley— 
that was the singer’s name—was heard 
north of the Mason-Dixon line. Des- 
pite the unintelligibility of Presley’s 
hoarse-voiced delivery, the reaction 
was instantaneous and explosive. With- 


in days, virtually every major record 


company was on the telephone, seek- 
ing a formula to lure Presley from Sun 
Records. It was the first time that a 
country singer stirred such excitement 
among pop recording men, excitement 
that kicked the price up to $40,000, the 
sum that Sun owner Sam Phillips re- 
ceived for Presley. Within months, this 
figure seemed small as the sales of 
“Heartbreak Hotel,” the first of 55 
Gold Records awarded Elvis, with 
Steve Sholes as his A&R man, soared 
over the million mark. 


"ROCK "N' ROLL" INTRODUCED 
“Rock Around the Clock” had al- 
ready become a world-wide hit for Bill 
Haley, a muscular country singer orig- 
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inally from the Midwest. The dazzling 
rise of Presley made it clear that a 
major shift in pop music was at hand. 
Soon it had a name, given to it by 
another Cleveland disk jockey, the 
late Alan Freed, who took the phrase 
“rock ‘n’ roll” from an old blues. A 
fusion of C&W and R&B, of black and 
white music, it became known in its 
Presley phase as “rockabilly.” Other 
country singers who contributed off- 
spring to the mixed marriage of rock 
and hillbilly were Carl Perkins, Jerry 
Lee Lewis and Ozark singer Johnny 
Cash—all Sun label artists—Buddy 
Holly of New Mexico and the Everly 
Brothers of Nashville. It was the last- 
mentioned group whose mincing sound 
and close, high-pitched harmony, The 
Beatles imitated when they first ap- 
peared as the saviours of Rock. Before 
they took the name by which they be- 
came rich and famous, The Beatles 
called themselves The Foreverlys. 


RAY CHARLES BRINGS COUNTRY TO POP 
In the fall of 1961, Ray Charles in 
Hollywood asked Sid Feller, his A&R 
man in N.Y., to assemble a collection 
of the greatest country songs. Feller 
did this by taping records of 40 big 
country hits. After he had studied 
them, the Negro soul singer and jazz- 
man taped 12 of the songs, accompany- 
ing himself on piano and interpolating 
explanations of how he wanted them 
arranged. Two West Coast arrangers 
were retained: Marty Paich for the 
ballads and Gerald Wilson for the 
brassy up-tempo tunes. Soon after the 
release of the album, Modern Sounds 
in Country and Western, the public 
began asking for Band 5 of Side 2. But 
Ray did not want it put out, and ABC 
record executives felt it was too long, 
as a single. When word came through 
the grapevine that another record com- 
pany was releasing a single imitating 
Charles’ treatment, “I Can’t Stop Lov- 
ing You” was rushed out as a single. 
Within a matter of weeks, it became a 
Billboard Triple Crown winner: No. 1 


‘on Pop charts, No. 1 on R&B, and No. 


1 on C&W. Ray Charles once said: 
“To the black man, the loss of love is 
a much bigger thing than to the white 
man. It’s the world that he’s losing— 
society that’s rejecting him—not just 
a girl.” The feeling of such an all-en- 
compassing loss, communicated in 
Ray’s anguished, preacher-like bari- 
tone, is, perhaps, what made such a 
powerful disk of the Don Gibson bal- 
lad. It had been a country hit for 
years earlier for Kitty Wells. Its per- 
vasive appeal now presaged a new 
thrust of country into Pop and the 
eventual rise of such black exponents 
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of country as Joe Tex and Charlie 
Pride. Other R&B precursors of Rock 
are Chuck Berry, B.B. King, Muddy 
Waters, and Bo Diddley. 


Johnny Cash was one of a small 
number of country artists who per- 
formed at the Newport Folk Festival 
of 1964. Delivering in his talking-blues 
style, the voice, a deep, rich, charged 
bariton, and his’ presence, intense and 
challenging, Cash received a shouting 


Johnny Cash 


ovation from the collegiate audience. 
As he concluded his program, he turn- 
ed to folk-poet Bob Dylan, who was 
onstage, and gave his guitar to him. 
It was the country singer’s traditional 
gesture of admiration for a fellow ar- 
tist. And the 1964 Folk Festival was 
Dylan’s—if one man can dominate so 
sprawling an event—just as his song, 
“Blowin’ in the Wind,” was the domi- 
nant anthem that year of the civil 
rights movement. 


"THE CURE" 

Pop singers had been going to Nash- 
ville for “‘the cure,” so to speak, for 
quite a spell. From Perry Como to 
Nancy Sinatra, from Brook Benton to 
Peggy Lee, Record Row had played 
host to N. Y. and L .A. artists, hope- 
ful that the magic ministration of the 
Nashville Sound would mean cash- 
ville sales. When Dylan went to Music 
City in 1967, the rock.scene was psy- 
chedelic salmagundi of electronic .in- 
struments, high decibel amplifiers, su- 
per-albums and something called Art 
Rock. Dylan’s trip produced an un- 
pretentious album, and with a quartet 
of acoustic instruments, and composed 
of new songs in which the influence of 
Hank Williams was unmistakable. 
Shortly thereafter, The Byrds, an acid- 
rock group that broke into the top 10 
with Dylan’s “Mr. Tambourine Man,” 
made an appearance on the Grand Ole 
Opry and recorded an album of coun- 
try-inflected songs, Sweetheart of the 
Rodeo. As England’s hard rock group, 
The Rolling Stones, recorded Begger’s 
Bouquet, it became evident that the 
strongest trend in 1968 Rock, other 
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than Soul, was not protest, baroque, 
rage, or psychedelic, but country and 
western. 


C & W USES 27-PIECE ORCHESTRA 
The opening night audience of L.A.’s 
Cocoanut Grove in 1967, was silk-and- 
satin, mink-and-sable. But the singer 
was a man who had made his reputa- 
tion as ‘““The Tennessee Plowboy.” Ap- 
pearing as a barefoot rube over St. 
Louis’ KXOK in 1938 and later in 
shining boots with Pee Wee King’s 
Golden West Cowboys, Eddy Arnold 
struck paydirt with “Bouquet of Roses” 
in 1967. His Cocoanut Grove program 
also included “Cattle Call,” “Anytime” 
and other country songs he had made 
into hit records. But he sang the show- 
tune ‘Hello Dolly” as well, and the 
Mancini movie waltz ‘Dear Heart.” 
The accompaniment for his deep, 
earthy baritone was not guitar, but a 
27-piece orchestra, including nine vio- 
lins. “The fiddlers read the music 
now,” he said, and added: “I used to 
just get the overalls but now I get the 
overalls and the fur coat crowd.” As 
he sang “The Tennessee Waltz,” of- 
ficial song of the state since 1965, Ar- 
nold looked out urbanely over an au- 
dience, most of whom could not match 
his real estate holdings in land he had 
once plowed. 


Eddy Arnold’s movement into Pop, 
scored by some Nashville purists as 
apostasy and hailed by others as token 
of the all-powerful thrust of country 
music, is a sign of the times. An in- 
evitable concomitant of the urbaniza- 
tion of country people hastened by 
World War II, it has affected audience 
receptivity as well as singing style. 
Just about the time that Arnold was 
conquering the Cocoanut Grove crowd, 
Buck Owens was giving a concert at 
the Village Theater and Nashville 
square dancers-and-cloggers were en- 
tertaining at the Electric Circus, both 
Manhattan’s hippie zone. And Flatt & 
Scruggs, responsible for the bluegrass 
chase music in the soundtrack of the 
film Bonnie and Clyde, were getting a 
big hand at the Fillmore, a psychedelic 
dance hall in San Francisco. 


Curiously, as urban and Northern 
audiences open their ears to country 
sounds, country writers seem to be re- 
versing the trend and moving in a so- 
phisticated Pop direction. Roger Mil- 
ler, the Oklahoma-bred writer of “King 
of the Road,” “Chug-a-Lug” and 
“Dang Me,” is regarded as the found- 
er of the movement, though it would 
hardly be stretching to nominate the 
Hillbilly Shakespeare as its originator. 
The growing contingent now includes 


poetic lyricists and skillful composers 
like Jim Webb of Oklahoma (“By the 
Time I Get to Phoenix’) and John 
Hartford of Missouri/N.Y./Nashville 
(“Gentle on My Mind’) as well as 
North Carolinian John D. Loudermilk 
(Suburban Attitudes) and Georgian 
Ray Steven (“Mr. Businessman’). 
That contingent is sure to grow. 


In this age of jets, computors, color 
TV, neither the city slicker nor the 
country cousin can long retain his pris- 
tine purity. Hybrids are in the order 
of things and as likely as the mixed 
marriage that produced “rockabilly” in 
the mid-50’s. But can these dim the 
abiding appeal of the Carter Family’s 
“Bury Me Under the Weeping Wil- 
low,” Ernest Tubb’s “Walking the 
Floor Over You,’ Ernie Ford’s “Six- 
teen Tons,’ Luke the Drifter’s “Cold, 
Cold Heart’ and “Half as Much,” 
Johnny Cash’s “I Walk the Line’ and 
“Ring of Fire’ and hundreds of songs 
that have made country and western 
music the sound heard ‘round the 
world? 
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Rules Proposed on 
Interference Devices 


Rules have been proposed by the 
Commission as an initial step in im- 
plementing the new Section 302 of the 
Communications Act on devices which 
interfere with radio reception. This 
section was added by Congress July 5, 
1968, authorizing the Commission to 
“make reasonable regulations govern- 
ing the interference potential of de- 
vices which in their operation are cap- 
able of emitting radio frequency ener- 
gy by radiation, conduction, or other 
means in sufficient degree to cause 
harmful interference to radio com- 
munications.” 

Discussing the reason for new reg- 
ulations, the Commission said, “The 
continuing increase in the use of radio 
frequency devices in all phases of our 
nation-wide economy and _ activities 
has helped to bring about a situation 
sometimes referred to as ‘spectrum pol- 
lution’ or ‘radiation smog,’ a condition 
not unlike those described as water 
pollution or atmosphere smog in other 
fields and with similar deleterious ef- 


fects. This condition is an unwelcome: 


by-product of the nation’s explosive 
technological growth and has become 
a definite hindrance to the attainment 
of efficient radio service throughout 
the country.” 

Until now, under Section 301 of the 
Communications Act, the Commission 
has regulated interference potential of 
radio frequency devices through the 
user. The new section enables the 
Commission to require suppliers to 
comply with technical standards. 


For many years the Commission has 
prescribed radiation levels and related 
technical standards for RF devices, 
and the use of them has been licensed 
individually or authorized by general 
rule. The limitation of restraints to 
actual use of the devices created prob- 
lems of detection that were almost “‘in- 
surmountable,” the Commission said. 
In fiscal year 1966 the staff devoted 
more than 150,000 man hours to trac- 
ing and eliminating interference. This 
went up in fiscal year 1967, when 
more than 40,000 complaints of inter- 
ference were received. 

The rules proposed will not change 
existing technical standards but will 
apply them prior to. distribution or 
shipment. Existing procedures of type 
approval, type acceptance and certifi- 
cation will be continued. Type approv- 
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al involves Commission tests. Type 
acceptance is based on data from the 
manufacturer or individual prospective 
licensee. The Commission publishes 
lists describing equipment that meets 
technical standards. Under certifica- 
tion procedures the manufacturer tests 
his product and is permitted to certif- 
icate the device as complying with 
technical standards after Commission 
acceptance of the proposed certificate. 


Commission authority extends to 
practically all devices capable of emitt- 
ing energy by radiation, conduction or 
other means in sufficient degree to 
cause harmful interference. They in- 
clude all kinds of radio transmitter as 
well as restricted and incidental radia- 
tion devices. Restricted radiation de- 
vices include radio receivers, CATV 
equipment, low power communication 
equipment such as wireless micro- 
phones, phonograph oscillators, radio 
controlled garage door openers, models 
and toys, industrial, scientific and 
medical equipment such as ultrasonic, 
industrial heating and medical dia- 
thermy, RF stabilized arc welding and 
other equipment. Incidental radiation 
devices include electric motors, auto- 
mobile ignition systems and neon 
signs. 

At present there are no technical 
standards for incidental radiation de- 
vices. The Commission invited com- 
ments on whether and what standards 
should be considered for any particular 
type of incidental radiation device. It 
asked for such comments to be add- 
ressed separately to the Commission’s 
chief engineer. 

Among other points on which the 
Commission invited comments were 
type approval and acceptance proced- 
ures under present rules that might 
need revision. It also said that a furth- 
er notice of proposed rule making may 
be required in a pending rule making 
proceeding, Docket 17869, on changes 
in type acceptance procedures, may be 
required as a result of rule changes 
currently proposed. 

Interested persons may file com- 
ments by February 28, 1969, and re- 
plies by March 10, 1969. 

Action by the Commission January 
15, 1969, by Notice of Proposed Rule 
Making. Commissioners Hyde (Chair- 
man), Bartley, Robert E. Lee, Cox, 
Wadsworth, Johnson, and H. Rex Lee. 
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“Journal” Moves to New Home 


To pick up a copy of a magazine 
like COLLEGE RADIO or the Jour- 
nal of Broadcasting and move it from 
one side of the room to the other is no 
great feat, but to move the entire ed- 
itorial, business and subscription op- 
eration of a periodical publication 
from one end of the country to another 
is somewhat more difficult and com- 
plex! 

After nearly a dozen years at the 
University of Southern California in 
Los Angeles, the Journal of Broadcast- 
ing has moved to a new headquarters 
at Temple University in Philadelphia. 
Its editor for the past nine years, Dr. 
John M. Kittross, brought the Jour- 
nal with him when he assumed a new 
post as Professor of Communications 
in the Department of Radio-Televis- 
ion-Film of Temple’s new and growing 
School of Communications and Thea- 
ter. 

Arrangements for the move were 
made by Dean Kenneth Harwood of 
the School of Communications and 
Theater, who has kept a careful eye on 
the Journal ever since its inception in 
1956. Dr. Harwood—who was active in 
college radio as a student at U.S.C., 
and is the only man to have served as 
a member of the board of directors of 
both the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters and the Nation- 
al Association of Broadcasters—has 
been the chairman of the Association 
for Professional Broadcasting Educa- 


tion’s “Committee on the Journal of 
Broadcasting” since its beginning. 

Dr. Gordon Gray, chairman of the 
Department of Radio-Television-Film, 
provided space for the Journal in the 
brand-new multi-million-dollar home of 
the School, Annenberg Hall. While Dr. 
Kittross was enroute, Dr. Gray strug- 
gled with the problems of checking in 
(and paying for) more than 300 boxes 
containing Journal correspondence and 
subscription records, back issue stocks, 
and miscellaneous junk. 

By late Fall, all concerned breathed 
a sigh of relief when it was finally de- 
termined that the worst was over: only 
one manuscript apparently had been 
lost in the mails, the Post Office was 
willing to wait for its “Statement of 
Ownership, Circulation and Manage- 
ment,” and most of the complaints of 
subscribers had been satisfied. 

Today, the staff of the Journal—Dr. 
Kittross, Miss Mary Mezick (who 
handles subscription and _ business 
matters), Mr. Myron Kanter (who 
has just joined the staff as an editorial 
assistant), and Mr. Jeff Staller (who 
does the heavy work of shipping and 
mailing )—are happily ensconsed in a 
suite of offices in Annenberg Hall. Just 
down the hall is the coffee pot, and on 
the first floor are the Department’s 
television (including one with live 
color capability) and radio studios to 
remind the staff “what it is all about.” 

Although 'Temple’s extensive grad- 
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uate program in radio-television-film 
provides a number of applicants for 
each of the half-time graduate assist- 
antships controlled by the Journal, 
other individuals, around the country, 
also help in making the Journal of 
Broadcasting the outstanding scholarly 
publication in broadcasting. Prof. Don 
Price of California State College at 
Los Angeles, Prof. Walter Emery of 
Ohio State, Dr. Harold Niven of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
Prof. Michael Sommer of U.S.C., Prof. 
Larry Lichty of Wisconsin, and Mr. 
Bruce Robertson, recently-retired sen- 
ior editor of Broadcasting all assist in 
editorial matters. 


While the Journal is published by 
the APBE, only a small fraction of its 
readers receive their copies by virtue of 
their membership. (The APBE con- 
sists of some 145 colleges and univer- 
sities with academic programs in 
broadcasting, the National Association 
of Broadcasters, and several hundred 
interested individuals). The Journal 
is found in most major libraries, and in 
many commercial and _ education 
broadcasting stations. A large number 
of students take advantage of a spec- 
ial half-price student subscription rate 
to start building their professional li- 
braries. 

Contributors to the Journal have in- 
cluded a number of FCC commission- 
ers, the director of the USIA, teach- 
ers, researchers, lawyers, broadcasters, 
and a substantial number of students 
who, in consultation with their pro- 
fessors, have conducted research in 
broadcasting that they believe others 
should see. Although a scholarly mag- 
azine, the Journal isn’t only a collect- 
ion of dry research reports. Besides re- 
views, bibliographies, legal, and re- 
search articles, the Journal has a maj- 
or “Issues in Broadcasting” section 
that includes arguments, dialogues, 
polemics—and once even a poem. 


During the past year, the Journal 
has published materials on Canon 35, 
on election and convention coverage 
(with special articles from such im- 
portant broadcasters as J. Leonard 
Reinsch and William McAndrew), on 
agricultural broadcasting, on the the- 
ory of broadcasting and mass commun- 
ication, on broadcast journalism, on 
foreign broadcasting systems, on TV, 
on the FCC, and on Marshall McLu- 
han, on the college graduate’s view of 
the broadcasting labor market, and 
even on ‘“The Death of Silence.” 


The Journal welcomes manuscripts 
and reviews on any aspect of broad- 
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This was the E-V Model 635. 
‘tt started at adition 


E-V Model 635A. 
It’s better 
in every way! 


How can a microphone as good as 

»® the E-V Model 635 be made obso- 
lete? By making it better! It wasn’t easy. 
After all, professional sound engineers 
have depended on the 635 since 1947. 

During this time, the 635. earned a 
reputation for toughness and depend- 
ability that was unrivalled by other 
omnidirectional dynamics. And internal 
changes through the years have kept the 
635 well in the forefront of microphone 
design. 

But now the time has come for an all 
new 635: the Electro-Voice Model 635A. 
It’s slimmer, for easier hand-held use. 
Lighter, too. With a slip-in mount (or 
accessory snap-on Model 311 mount) for 
maximum versatility on desk or floor 
stands. The new, stronger steel case re- 


Model 635A Dynamic Microphone $82.00 List. (Normal trade discounts apply.) 


duces hum pickup, and offers a matte, 
satin chromium finish perfect for films 
or TV. 


The new 635A is totally new inside, 
too—and all for the best. A new four- 
stage filter keeps “‘pops” and wind noise 
out of the sound track, while guarding 
against dirt and moisture in the micro- 
phone, completely eliminating any need 
for external wind protection. Of course 
you still get high output (—55db) and 
smooth, crisp response. And you can 
still depend on the exclusive E-V Acou- 
stalloy® diaphragm that is guaranteed 
against failure for life* (it’s that tough)! 

We expect to see plenty of the “old” 
635’s in daily use for years. But more 
and more, the new 635A will take over 
as the new standard. It’s easy to find out 


why: just ask your E-V Professional 
Microphone distributor for a free dem- 
onstration in your studio. Or write us 
today for complete data. We’ll be proud 
to tell you how much better the new 
Model 635A really is! 


*The E-V Professional Microphone Guarantee: All E-V pro- 
fessional microphones are guaranteed UNCONDITIONALLY 
against malfunction for two years from date of purchase. 
Within this period, Electro-Voice will repair or replace, at no 
charge, any microphone exhibiting any malfunction, regard- 
less of cause, including accidental abuse. In addition, all E-V 
microphones are GUARANTEED FOR LIFE against defects 
in the original workmanship and materials. 


ELECTRO-VOICE, INC., Dept. 291CR 
641 Cecil St., Buchanan, Mich. 49107. 
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SETTING NEW STANDARDS IN SOUND 
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NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY 
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BROADCAST FACILITY—Kishwaukee Hall houses radio station WNIU-FM at Northern 
Illinois University. The building also serves as headquarters for the student newspaper 
and yearbook. 


STATION OF THE MONTH 


WORKING ON THE “HUSKY” NETWORK—WNIU-FM program director Fred Pyle 
works out a schedule of recorded “spots” with station secretary Judy Trapp to promote 
the broadcast schedule of Northern’s football and basketball teams. 


DEKALB — It’s a good wind that 
sways the 300-foot antenna of radio 
station WNIU-FM at Northern IIli- 
nois University. 

The wind is good because it is the 
wind of change which has been blow- 
ing ever since the beginning of this 
year to improve the educational broad- 
casting facility of the second largest 
university on a single campus in IIli- 
nois. 

WNIU-FM has expanded to keep 
up with the rapid growth of Northern, 
and the results of the station’s efforts 
are beginning to be felt across the na- 
tion. 

Recently, the station had one of its 
programs accepted for distribution 
throughout the United States by the 
National Educational Radio (NER) 
network. “Behind the Classroom Door” 
is the name of the program so honored, 
and production of the program was 
begun within this year. 


Another honor which has accrued 
to the Northern-produced program is 
weekly airing by 12 commercial radio 
stations in Illinois, including three in 
Chicago. 

Plans for distribution of other pro- 
grams are already being carried out, 
with a stock market show and a home 
economics show serving as prime can- 
didates for wide distribution to com- 
mercial stations. 


The acceptance of the program cap- 
ped a year of changes and accomplish- 
ments for WNIU and its staff. 


The station has gone stereo, has 
started broadcasting all summer long, 
and has expanded its daily air time 
from mid-day until late in the evening. 


The station has even had a change 
in call letters and in dial position dur- 
ing the past year. The station manager 
Art Bartfay and the program director 
Fred Pyle decided it was time to 
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VOICE OF A STUDENT—The students will be heard on WNIU-FM, because the entire 
announcing staff consists of students interested in broadcasting. John Schroeder reads 
the weather forecast, flanked by complete stereo facilities. 


switch call letters just as Northern 
switched names years ago from desig- 
nation as a college to designation as a 
university. 


So WNIC-FM became WNIU-FM 
and, to make the change complete, the 
station switched from 89.7 megahertz 
to 89.5 megahertz. (The decision to 
change dial positions was also prompt- 
ed by the fact that the powerful 100,- 
000 watt station operated by the 
Moody Bible Institute in Chicago was 
on the 89.7 dial position and was over- 
shadowing WNIU in some areas. ) 


Play-by-play broadcasts of North- 
ern’s football and basketball games 
were expanded this year to include 
both at-home and away games, in- 
cluding a broadcast for the first time 
from California. 


The complete broadcast schedule of 
games lead to the formation of the 
“Husky Network,” with commercial 


stations receiving a “feed” of the 
games from WNIU. 

“A year ago, there were virtually no 
station-originated programs being pro- 
duced by WNIU, program director 
Fred Pyle remarked. Now we are pro- 
ducing four programs, and all four of 
them are being distributed to other 
stations.” The WNIU “tape network” 
is expanding more each month and 
plans call for further station-originated 
shows. 

With its almost equal balance of 
“easy listening’”’ music, classical music, 
and “talk” shows including instruc- 
tional programs, WNIU maintains a 
steady course as an educational and 
informational outlet for the northern 
Illinois area. But at the same time, 
the station and its staff are willing to 
heed the winds of change if it means 
serving the area and even serving a 
nationwide audience better. 
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TECH TIPS 


SILICON RECTIFIERS 


There is a modern trend toward use 
of silicon rectifiers in high voltage sup- 
plies, both in new equipment and in 
upgrading old circuits. These devices 
have all the usual advantages of semi- 
conductors besides making possible a 
few circuit tricks that are impractical 
with tubes. 

The usual circuit found in updating 
tube rectifiers is a full-wave type with 
a center-tapped transformer. Chang- 
ing to diodes saves 10 or 15 watts of 
filament power and about 5 watts of 
tube loss, letting the supply run cooler. 
The greater forward conduction of the 
diodes may raise the output voltage an 
uncomfortable amount, in which case 
the capacitor-input filter can be re- 
connected for choke input. This gen- 
erally improves the voltage regulation 
considerably. If the voltage is still too 
high the disused filament winding can 
be wired in series with the primary to 
lower the voltage by about 4%, or a 
few ohms can go in series with the 
choke. 


“ae 
tec 
Be oe 


Silicon diodes make it easy to elimi- 
nate a low voltage supply or large 
dropping resistors because a bridge 
rectifier can supply a high voltage as 
usual plus half that voltage from the 
transformer center tap. This lets the 
low level stages in a transmitter run 
from the same transformer as the final 
amplifier. Tube bridges require at 
least three tubes and extra filament 
windings. 


+ HV 


+)1/2 HV 
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In transmitters larger than about 40 
watts it is wise to provide a time delay 
on the HV supply so that the tube 
cathodes can be hot before the voltage 
comes on. This prevents abnormally 
high potentials on an unloaded supply 
and damage to the cathodes from oxide 
stripping. The delay element is usually 
a special thermal tube plus an aux- 
iliary relay. It is easy to eliminate this 
tube by letting the amplifier tubes 
provide their own delay. 


oa 


The resistor in the center-tap circuit 
is chosen so that with no load it and 
the bleeder resistor hold the B+ volt- 
age to between half and two-thirds its 
normal value. Thus the tubes and filter 
capacitors get only a safe voltage dur- 
ing warm-up. As soon as the“tubes are 
warm enough to conduct, the relay 
closes and removes the resistor from 
the circuit. A 250-ohm telephone-type 
relay is a good choice. 


The successful use of silicon Recti- 
fiers requires careful attention to their 
ratings, especially the reverse voltage. 
The forward ratings are relatively un- 
important for our purposes. They are 
300 mA or more, in supplies whose out- 
put is 200 mA or less. The surge rating 
is at least 20 amperes, but there are 
few transformers in our power range 
that can make 20-amp surges, so the 
only place where surge limiting re- 
sistors are necessary is in rectifiers 
that run directly from the power line. 


The reverse voltage rating of the 
diodes is the critical factor in apply- 
ing them — they are highly intolerant 
of excessive potentials. Each leg of a 
full- wave (center-tapped) rectifier 
must withstand 3.14 times the applied 
AC voltage; for a bridge the factor is 
1.57. This ignores the existence of 
switching and lightning surges that can 
reach several hundred volts for a few 
microseconds. The rectifier will be re- 
liable only with a safety factor of at 


least two! Remember that this is broad- 
cast radio, where a failure means a 
transmitter off the air. Thus a 350-0- 
350 volt transformer requires 350 x 
3.14 x 2 or 2200 volts per leg. 


The second part of the problem lies 
in distributing surges evenly over the 
diodes. Individual cells vary in their 
back resistance, so in a series string 
the diode with the highest resistance 
gets the highest fraction of the voltage 
by divider action. A resistor of be- 
tween 100K and 1 megohm across 
each diode swamps out the variation. 
The resistor value is not critical but all 
must be the same. (The author once 
repaired a horrible example in which 
some resistors were 100K and others 
were 1 meg; the diodes struggled by 
for a year and then collapsed.) a fur- 
ther problem is that the capacitance to 
ground of each diode varies with its 
position in the string; capacitive volt- 
age divider action concentrates fast- 
rising surges on the first cell. Small ca- 
pacitors, between .001 and .01 micro- 
farad, across the diodes stop this dif- 
ficulty; again, all must be the same. 
Remember that half-watt resistors are 
rated at only 500 volts and use 1-watt 
sizes with high-voltage diodes; likewise 
use 1-kV capacitors. 


Diodes are available with reverse 
ratings of 200, 400, 600, 800, and 1000 
volts with price increasing accordingly. 
For a given voltage requirement the 
cheapest string minimizes the total 
cost of diodes, resistors, and capacitors. 
The lowest total cost is usually with 
800-volt units although 600-volt types 
are more common. Low cost unbranded 
diodes seem to be generally reliable 
and allow an adequate safety factor at 
reasonable cost. Some recently intro- 
duced units have a self-protective fea- 
ture against high potentials but a safe- 
ty margin is still needed. For a simpli- 
fied installation one can buy preassem- 
bled strings at prices competitive with 
do-it-yourself strings, for example the 
RCA CR 208, rated at 300 mA and 
3 kV, costing $4.80. 


An example of a power supply using 
proper components is this one: 
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ELECTRONIC CORPORATION 


5851 FLORIN-PERKINS ROAD SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 95828 
A DIVISION OF COMPUTER EQUIPMENT CORPORATION (916) 383-5353 


Made Those Reservations Yet? 


CONVO30 -- March 21-22-23 


In dedicating the Washington Hilton, Conrad Hilton 
called it “Washington’s Unofficial Palace.” Few hotels 
are better equipped to live. up to the responsibility. 
Breathtaking ballroom, overwhelming entrance, dignified 
meeting rooms, dramatic decor, and casual residential 
guest rooms make up what has been described as “one of 
the most striking buildings ever constructed in the nation’s 
capital.” 

While attending CONVO80, the IBS National Con- 
vention, you may rub shoulders with distinguished states- 
men, world leaders and colorfully attired tourists from 
every corner of the world. 

Over 25 firms will be exhibiting in the 50,000 square 
foct exhibit hall which is located on the street level. Over 
650 delegates from college and university stations across 
the country will hear such speakers as Martin L. Levy, 
Chief of the Broadcast Facilities Division of the FCC’s 
Broadcast Bureau. 

CONVO30 gets underway Friday evening with regis- 
tration slated for 8:00 p.m., followed by tours of local fa- 
cilities and a reception back at the Washington Hilton at 
10:00. 

Saturday gets off to an early start. The Exhibit floor 
opens at 8:15 a.m., followed by sessions, workshops and 
tours until lunch. The afternoon begins with a general 
caucus at 2:30, then more sessions, workshops, exhibits, 
and tours. A banquet is scheduled for 7:00 p.m. And if 
that isn’t enough for one day, there will be regional meet- 
ings and a surprise show to round out the evening. 


FROM NORTH: 
N Baltimore - Washington Parkway to RS-25 

Route 50, West on Route 50 to New : 
York Avenue, New York Avenue to 
Florida Avenue (one mile to bottom 
of hill), Right turn on Florida Avenue 
S to U Street to Florida Avenue again— 
Washington Hilton on right side. 


FROM WEST: 

Take Beltway to Exit 20, Connecticut 
Avenue—south to Washington Hilton 
Hotel, 1919 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 


MD. 


= ‘Ue STREET 


FROM NATIONAL AIRPORT: 
Take airport limousine to Washington 
Hilton—Cost $1.75 per person. 

Do not use Dulles or Friendship S 
Airports. y 


POTOMAC RIVER, 


i 
a FROM EAST: 
Z Route 50—Same as above. 


ae FROM SOUTH: 

Route 95 (Shirley Highway) across 
the Potomac River on 14th Street 
Bridge, Take 14th Street to Massachu- 
setts Avenue (Thomas Circle), make 
left on Mass. Ave. to Connecticut Ave- 
nue (Dupont Circle), right turn at 
Connecticut Avenue, go three blocks— 
Washington Hilton on right side. 
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More sessions and workshops make up Sunday morn- 
ing, The NAB Exhibit floor will once again be open to 
IBS delegates through the courtesy of the NAB Conven- 
tion Committee. The WH is one of the closest hotels to 
the NAB Show. 

There will be a session on announcing Saturday. The 
panel will consist of Frank Soden, President of the Vir- 
ginia Association of Broadcasters and General Manager of 
WRNL in Richmond. Besides holding a life Membership 
in the National: Basketball Hall of Fame, Soden was also 
named the Outstanding Sportscaster of the Year in 1965- 
66. Don Bruce of Pepper-Tanner, one of the nation’s larg- 
est producers of jingles, will speak on syndication; and 
Ira Hull of the University of Virginia will discuss news. 

At press time, two Carrier Current sessions were be- 
ing planned. 

In case you have not sent your registration to IBS, 
do so before March 3, and save money. Send your check 
or money order to IBS, CONVO30 Registrar, 504 Jane 
Drive, Syracuse, N.Y. 13219. Deadline for receipt of mail 
registrations is March 18. 1BS Member delegates: $12.00 
postmarked before 3/5 (13.50 after). Non-Member dele- 
gates: $17.00 postmarked before 3/5 (19.00 after). 

Room reservations should be made directly to the 
Washington Hilton, Connecticut Avenue at Columbia 
Road, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. Special IBS rates 
are: Single-$16.00, Twin-$19.00, and Triple-$21.00. 

It all adds up to a really great week (CONVO80 plus 
NAB). See you at the Hilton! 


SPOTMASTER 


Tape 
Cartridge 


... from 
industry’s 
most comprehensive 
line of cartridge tape equipment. 
Enjoy finger-tip convenience 
with RM-100 wall-mount wood 
racks. Store 100 cartridges in 
minimum space (modular con- 
struction permits table-top 
mounting as well); $40.00 per 
rack. SPOTMASTER Lazy 
Susan revolving cartridge wire 
rack holds 200 cartridges. Price 
$145.50. Extra rack sections 
available at $12.90. 


Write or wire for complete details. 


| Speotaszet_ | 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 
8800 Brookville Road 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


NAB HIGHLIGHTS .. . 


Well, there was this “46” on the 
name tags, and it was the year of the 
“surprise”. We all know that the “sur- 
prise” was President Johnson’s ad- 
dress to the opening general assembly 
of the 46th annual convention of the 
National Association of Broadcasters 
(NAB), but last spring’s NAB Con- 
vention was a pace-setter in many 
other ways. 


Over 5,300 radio and television ex- 
ecutives attended the NAB Conven- 
tion last April in Chicago, The world’s 
largest display of broadcasting equip- 
ment sprawled over more than 90,000 
square feet of space in six exhibit 
halls, an 80% increase from the year 
before. 


These statistics give some idea af 
the program planned for this year’s 
NAB Convention in Washington, 
D. C. Operating from the Sheraton 
Park and Shoreham on Connecticut 
Avenue, the NAB show will run from 
Sunday, March 23, through Wednes- 
day, March 26, next spring, again, fol- 
lowing the IBS Convention. 


This year’s IBS Convention will be 
the System’s 30th, and IBS’s second 
3-day annual convention. Arrangments 
have again been made with the NAB 
for IBS delegates to be admitted to 


C) 
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the NAB Exhibit floor on the first day 
of NAB exhibiting. IBS delegates will 
be able to visit the NAB exhibits from 
noon to 7 p.m. on Sunday, March 23. 


NAB 46 counted among its high- 
lights appearances by Chairman Rosal 
Hyde, Lowell Thomas, Sen. Charles 
Percy, Chris Noel, and the President. 
But additions to the program and ses- 
sions were matched by the growth of 
the exhibits of equipment manufact- 
urers and film companies. Over 3000 
representatives of these firms were on 
hand to man booths and displays in 
the six exhibit halls and numerous 
hospitality suites. Exhibit officials 
said the electric power to operate the 
wide range of studio equipment would 
equal in one week the normal require- 
ments for the entire Conrad Hilton for 
one year. 


Products featured ranged from gi- 
gantic television transmitters to min- 
iature portable gear, from microphones 
to coax, turntables to an automated 
broadcast station, pattern generators 
to signal analyzers. 


All in all, it added up to a wonder- 
ful convention, and we can all look 
forward to NAB 47 this March. 


Need a 10 Watt 
FM Transmitter? 


CCA Has One 
“for 5139500 
~~ It’s Economical 

It’s also the best 


CONTACT: 


CCA 
FOR 
DETAILS 


“CCA ELECTRONICS CORP. 
GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. 
(609)-456-1716 


Publisher’s Podium 


The new year is bringing many new 
changes to CR. The old adage, “the 
only thing constant is change,” ap- 
pears to be our motto. Our Associate 
Editor, Dave Houser, left us at the 
end of the first semester to join the 
public relations staff at Daytona 
Beach Raceway. A graduate student 
in the School of Journalism, Dave was 
responsible for CR’s layout and design. 


Ted Leitner, General Manager of 
KVRO and a Contributing Editor to 
CR, is taking a temporary leave of ab- 
sence to help our Uncle Sam this 
spring. 


Dick Haynes, CR Editor and KVRO 
Program Director, now moves up to 
General Manager. He now has two 
hours each morning between 4 and 6 
with nothing to do but sleep. By the 
time this issue goes to press, he should 
have named new associate and assist- 
ant editors to help with the contin- 
uous improvement of CR. 


Richard Brown, has become the 
Business Manager and Tom Ahlgrimm 
will handle the mailing chores as Cir- 
culation Manager. 


Plans are in the making for new 
contributing editors in promotion, re- 
search, news, and law which means the 
size of CR must increase. 


Another big change will be the 
March edition of COLLEGE RADIO. 
It will be the 1st annual Recruitment 
Special solely for the purpose of get- 
ting graduate and employer together. 


* Ok Ok 


“Tt?s An Annual Thing,” the Decem- 
ber CR, was quite a venture. The di- 
rectory of record companies was new, 
as was the directory of colleges grant- 
ing degrees in broadcasting. Special 
thanks go to Tom McCloud, IBS VP- 
Publications, for compiling the list and 
to Dr. Harold Niven, NAB Vice-Pres- 
ident, for allowing us to use his 1968 
report on “Broadcast Education.” 
With that issue, we also welcomed sev- 
eral new advertisers to COLLEGE 
RADIO. 

* * 6 

The directory of associations left out 
one large group—namely IBS! Else- 
where in this issue is a listing of the 
entire IBS board. 


Mark Your Calendar Now! 


International Radio and 
Television Society's 


Fighth Annual 


COLLEGE 
CONFERENCE 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday (AM) 
APRIL 17, 18, and 19, 1969 


This year's expanded conference will extend into the pro- 
fession's economic aspects and, once again, will feature a = 


"MILLION DOLLAR FACULTY" of broadcast and broad- 


cast advertising professionals! 


Plan now to represent your college. Details and registration 
proceedures will be in the mail soon. 


INTERNATIONAL RADIO & TELEVISION SOCIETY, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue 


20 


New York, New York 10017 


students. Limited offer. 


The expanded IBS Jewelry 
line offers your station unprece- 
dented flexability in recognizing 
key members. 


The IBS Lapel Emblem is by 
tradition the trademark of dedi- 
cation in collegiate broadcasting. 

And now it is joined by a 
broad line of fine crafted jewelry. 


For information contact: 
IBS 

504 Jane Drive 

Syracuse, N.Y. 13219 


"Thanks for the latest scandal sheet and your 
letter; both arrived today. 

"Also appreciate the Hunter book....- 
| got as far as page 4 before being grossed 
out. The gang should love it!" 


Cordially, 
Tom McCloud, V.P. 


Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
System, Inc. 


Ben Hunter, successful, Hollywood television 
personality tells it like it is in this delightful, 
breezy book for the aspiring broadcaster. 'How 
to develop your natural ability! How to cap- 
italize on your ‘faults’ ..... exactly how to 
find a job! Tricks of the trade. Why you'll want 
to MlSpronounce certain words! The secret of 
the insult interview. How you can learn to ad 
lib! All of this and more, spiced with humorous 
anecdotes and comments on the sexual mores of 
Hollywood! A MUST for any broadcaster! 

Regularly priced at $2.95, NOW just $1.50 to 


M.H.H. Publishing Co. 

Box 2165 

Sepulveda, Calif. 91343 

| enclose $1.50 for Ben Hunter's book, Your 
Career In Radio and Television. 


NAME 
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TOUCH ME 

CRIMSON & CLOVER 

1 STARTED A JOKE 

YOU SHOWED ME 

WORST THAT COULD HAPPEN 
SOULFUL STRUT 


I'M GONNA MAKE YOU LOVE ME 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE 
HOOKED ON A FEELING 
IF |CAN DREAM 

GOING UP THE COUNTRY 


| HEARD IT THROUGH THE GRAPE- 


VINE : 
SON OF A PREACHER MAN 
BUILD ME UP BUTTERCUP 


THERE’S GONNA BE A SHOWDOWN 


CALIFORNIA SOUL 

THIS MAGIC MOMENT 
BABY, BABY DON’T CRY 
HEY JUDE 

LO MUCHO QUE TE QUIERO 
CAN | CHANGE MY MIND 
RAMBLIN’ GAMBLIN’ MAN 
THINGS 1I’D LIKE TO SAY 
SWEET CREAM LADIES 

BUT YOU KNOW I LOVE YOU 
BABY LET’S WAIT 

GAMES PEOPLE PLAY 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR HOMEWORK 


STAND BY YOUR MAN 
CLOUD NINE 

A MINUTE OF YOUR TIME 
THIS IS MY COUNTRY 
TIME OF THE SEASON 
HANG ’EM HIGH 
CROSSROADS 

THIS OLD HEART OF MINE 


DOES ANYBODY KNOW I’M HERE 


SOUL SISTER, BROWN SUGAR 
CALIFORNIA DREAMIN’ 
GOODNIGHT MY LOVE 

I'VE GOTTA BE ME 

I'M LIVIN’ IN SHAME 

READY OR NOT, HERE | COME 
THE BEGINNING OF MY END 
OB—LA—DI OB—LA—DA 
PURPLE HAZE 

CINNAMON 

RIVER DEEP—MOUNTAIN HIGH 
MAY | 

WILL YOU BE STAYING AFTER 
SUNDAY 


* ALL COLLEGE HIT 


DOORS 

TOMMY JAMES & SHONDELLS 
BEE GEES 

TURTLES 

BROOKLYN BRIDGE 
YOUNG—HOLT UNLIMITED 
SUPREMES & TEMPTATIONS 
SLY & FAMILY STONE 

B. J. THOMAS 

ELVIS PRESLEY 

CANNED HEAT 

MARVIN GAYE 


DUSTY SPRINGFIELD 
FOUNDATIONS 

ARCHIE BELL & DRILLS 
FIFTH DIMENSION 

JAY & THE AMERICANS 


SMOKEY ROBINSON & THE MIRACLES 


WILSON PICKETT 
RENE & RENE 

TYRONE DAVIS 

BOB SEEGER 

NEW COLONY SIX 

BOX TOPS 

FIRST EDITION 

ROYAL GUARDSMEN 
JOE SOUTH 

JOHNNIE TAYLOR 
TAMMY WYNETTE 
TEMPTATIONS 

TOM JONES 
IMPRESSIONS 
ZOMBIES 

BOOKERT. & THE M.G.’S. 
CREAM 

TAMMY TERRELL 
DELLS 

SAM & DAVE 

BOBBY WOMACK 

PAUL ANKA 

SAMMY DAVIS JR 
DIANA ROSS & THE SUPREMES 
DELFONICS 

UNIFICS 

ARTHUR CONLEY 
DION 

DEREK 

DEEP PURPLE 

BILL DEAL & RHONDELS 
PEPPERMINT RAINBOW 


TOP 50 PROJECTIONS 


(ELECTRA) 
(ROULETTE) 
(ATCO) 
(WHITE WHALE) 
(BUDDAH) 
(BRUNSWICK) 
(MOTOWN) 
(EPIC) 
(SCEPTER) 
(RCA VICTOR) 
(LIBERTY) 
(TAMLA) 


(ATLANTIC) 
(UNI) 
(ATLANTIC) 
(SOUL CITY) 
(UNITED ARTISTS) 
(TAMLA) 
(ATLANTIC) 
(WHITE WHALE) 
(DAKAR) 
(CAPITOL) 
(MERCURY) 
(MALA) 
(REPRISE) 
(LAURIE) 
(CAPITOL) 
(STAX) 

(EPIC) 
(GORDY) 
(PARROT) 
(CURTOM) 
(DATE) 
(STAX) 
(ATCO) 
(MOTOWN) 
(CADET) 
(ATLANTIC) 
(MINIT) 

(RCA VICTOR) 
(REPRISE) 
(MOTOWN) 
(PHILLY GROOVE) 
(KAPP) 
(ATCO) 
(LAURIE) 
(BANG) 
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(HERITAGE) 
(DECCA) 


CREEDENCE CLEARWATER REVIVAL FANTASY 


PROUD MARY 


ISN’T IT LONELY TOGETHER Oo. C. SMITH COLUMBIA 

Regional BREAK-OUTS Regional 
KCSU*KFJC*WUNH — SOMEDAY SOON JUDY COLLINS (ELECTRA) 
KICR*WIDR*WSAU — SHE’S NOT THERE THE ROAD (KAMA SUTRA) 
KWSB*WLPI — APPLE CIDER FIVE BY FIVE (PAULA) 
WFRN*#WMCJ — SEASON OF THE WITCH VANILA FUDGE (ATCO) 
WAIC*WNIU — SESERI RUBIN & THE JETS (VERVE) 
WMSN — LOWER LEMONS LINN COUNTY (MERCURY) 
WTBU — SHINE ON BRIGHTLY PROCOL HARUM (A & M) 


Stereo Statesman Console —features 5 stereo 


mixing channels from 11 inputs. Full audio . 


switching. New illuminated program keys. 


10,000-Watt AM Transmitter BC-10H — only 
5 tubes! Lowest tube cost of any 10,000-watt 
AM transmitter. New overall design. 


GATES 


SOLID STATESMAN 
BROADCAST PRODUCTS 


Now the dependability of Gates Solid States- 
man circuitry can be yours. Fewer tubes, 
lower replacement costs. Dramatically re- 
duced heat dissipation. AM, FM and audio 
—the complete Gates Solid Statesman line 
is recognized the world over for excellence 
of design and unquestioned reliability. More 
than ever...the soundest sound in radio 
broadcasting is the new sound of Gates. 


i GATES 
| INTERTYPE | GATES RADIO COMPANY 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 62301, U.S.A. 
| A subsidiary of Harris-Intertype Corporation 


Criterion Cartridge Tape System — standard 
of the broadcast industry. Direct drive de- 
sign, 0.2% .speed accuracy, quiet solenoid. 


Remote Amplifiers — choice of 1, 2, 3 or 4 
channels. All Solid Statesman models rugged, 
compact... with modern flightline styling. 


Gatesway II Console —8 monaural mixing 
channels from 18 inputs. Provides for remote 
announcer operation of studio mike channel. 


5,000-Watt FM Transmitter FM-5H — only two 
tubes! 100% solid-state 10-watt exciter em- 
ploys Direct Carrier Frequency Modulation. 


SOUND 


POP 


PREVIEW 


ROCK 


HEAVEN HELP YOU / ROUND ABOUT .. THE MONTANAS 
INDEPENDENCE (IND—93) 

Your are going to have to make up your mind about this one 
yourself because our mailman “Rain, Snow and Dark of Night” 
arrived with it bent at a 90 degree angle. 


TE EerOO ee errecc THE FOOL .... MERCURY . (SR61178) 
Rufus Harley take note — The Fool have arrived. Yes, they 
are here complete with bag pipes, Bach Organ, naturalist poetry, 
Gregorian Chant, Mid-East Saxaphone, jews harp and one helluva 
message (s). The station that gets this one on the air first will put 
a feather in the cap of all college radio. 


THE WALL ..NAKED TRUTH.. JUBILEE. . (JB 5642) 
An all around good hard rock side. Not No. 1, but a good 
outing for the Naked Truth. 


THE GENUINE IMITATION LIFE GAZETTE. Philips . (PHS600-290) 
(PHS600-290) THE FOUR SEASONS 
Listen to this one more than once before you try to make up 
your mind. You can tell its the 4 Seasons, but they are working 
to become part of the scent - Keep it up men, it feels good. 


BIG DADDY 
(BD—1) 

Jazz buffs should watch this Big Band sound — with a kazoo, 
yet. 


... DAN TERRY THING ..BIG DADDY’S 


THE SOUND OF DISSENT. . JACK McMAHON. . MERCURY 
(SR61203) 

They are all here: Dr. Abernathy, George Wallace, Father 
Groppi, Dr. Spock, Senator Gene, Saint Martin Luther King, 
Stokeley Carmichael, Donald Peterson of the Democratic 
Wisconsin Delegation trying to tell the convention what is 
happening in the streets of Chicago, Whitney Young and Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy (in order of appearance). THE sounds of 
dissent are there and everywhere is impressionistic Jazz. Producer 
Jack McMahon has made 1968 a more vivid a memory — when 
all we really wanted to do was forget. 


NATIONAL BREAKOUTS 


LIVING WITH THE ANIMALS * MOTHER EARTH * MERCURY 


EXPRESSWAY TO YOUR SKULL * BUDDY MILES EXPRESS * 
MERCURY 


INTROSPECT * JOE SOUTH * CAPITOL 


BOB SEEGER SYSTEM * BOB SEEGER * CAPITOL 


TWO JEWS BLUES * BARRY COLDBERG * BUDDAH 


AFRICAN BLUE .. LES BAXTER ORCHESTER & CHORUS 
GNP CRESCENDO .. (GNPS2047) 

A great one for anytime of day, but.especially for the quiet 
hours. Baxter kept the soul and kept it cool. Not an all-time hit, 
just a solid winner! 


BAYOU COUNTRY * CREEDENCE CLEARWATER REVIVAL 
* FANTASY 


REGIONAL BREAKOUTS 


QUICKSILVER MESSENGER SERVICE * QUICKSILVER 
MESSENGER SERVICE * CAPITOL * KUMN 


FOLK 


PATTERNS OF REALITY .. ANDY ROBINSON .. PHILIPS 
(PHS600—289) 

Robinson wrote the songs and Janis Ian, a close friend, pro- 
duced the album, In his first album he shows that he is definitely 
one to be watched. 


1 STAND ALONE * AL KOOPER * COLUMBIA * WTBU 


GOOD RATS * GOOD RATS * KAPP * WMSN 


MIGRATION * AMBOY DUKES * MAINSTREAM * KWSB 


BEHOLD AND SEE * ULTIMATE SPINACH * MGM * WCRC’S 
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ALBUM HAPPENINGS 


Talks) WNsay * ALL COLLEGE HIT WEEKS 
WEEK WEEK ON 
*1 0 BEATLES (APPLE) 1 

2 0 BEGGAR‘S BANQUET ROLLING STONES (LONDON) 1 

3 0 TCB CIANA ROSS & SUPREMES WITH THE TEMPTATIONS (MOTOWN) 1 

* 4 t LIVIN’ THE BLUES CANNED HEAT (LIBERTY) 1 
5 0 CRUISING WITH RUBEN & JETS MOTHERS OF INVENTION (VERVE) 1 

* 6 t THE FAMILY THAT PLAYS TOGETHER SPIRIT (ODE) j 
7 t WHO KNOWS WHERE TIME GOES JUDY COLLINS (ELEKTRA) 1 

8 i) SOULED JOSE FELICIANO (RCA VICTOR) 1 

* 9 ft 3 DOG NIGHT 3 DOG NIGHT (DUNHILL) 1 
10 = WHEELS OF FIRE CREAM (ATCO) 1 
11 — IN—A—GADDA-—DA-—VIDA IRON BUTTERFLY (ATCO) 1 
12 t DION DION (LAURIE) 1 
13 0 ELECTRIC FLAG ELECTRIC FLAG (COLUMBIA) 1 
14 0 RHINOCEROS RHINOCEROS (ELEKTRA) 1 
15 t WONDER WALL MUSIC GEROGE HARRISON (APPLE) 1 
16 = RARE, PRECIOUS & BEAUTIFUL BEE GEES (ATCO) 1 
17 +t RICHARD P. HAVENS 1983 RICHIE HAVENS (VERVE) 1 
18 0 LOVE IS ERIC BURDON & THE ANIMALS (MGM) 1 
19 _ FOOL ON THE HILL SERGIO MENDES & BRAZIL ‘66 (CAPITOL) 1 
20 — THE YARD WENT ON FOREVER RICHARD HARRIS (DUNHILL) 1 


EAST - DISC NOTES - WEST 


HARRY ZERLER 
EAST COAST NOTES 
IN NEW YORK 


. , HOT 100 AT HEAD OF CLASS 
WITH COLLEGE STATIONS: ... 
did you read that? You should have, it 
was the headline of a page 1 story in 
BILLBOARD (January 18, ’69) giv- 
ing a detailed account of the results 
of Pat West’s IBS Station survey. Re- 
sponse from east coast music industry 
execs has been overwhelming .. . 
Everyone awaits distribution of Pat’s 
member station profiles pamphlet, and 
many have indicated their intention to 
use it, plus reports in this column and 
elsewhere in CR as the basis for new 
approaches to servicing college sta- 
tions: a word to the wise, etc.... THE 
NEW MUSIC: It’s what’s happening, 
baby. The “progressive” sound, which 
defies strict categorization as rock, pop, 
folk, or jazz, continues to dominate the 
market, with LP and single releases 
at an all time high. College P.D.’s join- 
ed ROSKO of WNEW-FM and BOB 
LEWIS of WABC in a forum explor- 
ing progressive programming at the 
Middle Atlantic States regional con- 
vention at New York University last 
month. Question: with almost all cam- 
pus listeners buying the new music, 
why did the IBS survey show less than 
5% of members with progressive for- 
mats and only 10% of all stations play 
“Some progressive music’? I suspect 
that a large part of our HOT 100 pro- 
gramming material is actually in the 
new bag ... You can help clarify the 
issue by sending your playlist to RC- 
RD headquarters in Kankakee for in- 
clusion in our monthly charts . 

Don’t forget to share your program- 
ming breakouts with us, too... COL- 
LEGE COMMUNICATORS CRAM 
CAPITAL: Yes, CONVO30, our na- 
tional shing-ding, is shaping up as the 
biggest IBS meet ever. The expanded 
two-day program undoubtedly reflects 
the new seriousness with which college 
broadcasters are approaching their role 
as directors of a medium with national 
impact. Plan on joining us, March 21- 
23... Our friend JIM HARRISON, 
director of New York’s terrific Jazz- 
mobile program, wants to help bring 
Jazz to YOUR campus. Write him at 
110 West 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 
100386... NEXT MONTH: Ill report 
on the Blues revival, and open discus- 
sion of college radio and campus con- 
certs , . . Send your views, and other 
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Cen hence A SHORT EXERCISE IN 
PARALLEL EXPLORATIONS” ” ” 


by 
Roger A. Smith and Michael Bloom 


There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion recently concerning the prob- 
lems many college stations have in be- 
ing hyped by record distributors. By- 
and-large, record companies are more 
than willing to provide promotional 
materials to any recognizable market. 
The burden is on the college people, 
who are intimately aware of the poten- 
tial of the collegiate community, to 
demonstrate the viability of their par- 
ticular market to the local distributor. 
There are several “gimmicks” which 
stations may utilize that not only pro- 
vide information for the distributor, 
but also serve as excellent promotional 
devices for the station, itself. 


A good example of effective use of 
these tools is KCSB-FM in Santa 
Barbara, California, KCSB is in a po- 
sition of total involvement in the col- 
lege community. Her format is charac- 
terized as “‘contemporary’’, but still in- 
cludes Top-40 and MOR programs in 
addition to “underground” or “acid” 
rock. Still another KCSB asset is her 
close association with the UC Santa 
Barbara Associated Students. Through 
this body, the station is instrumental 
in booking groups whose performances 
are currently popular. So the station’s 
involvement runs the gamut of the 
recording industry, from in-person per- 
formance, to ultimate air play of those 
groups, to record purchase in retail 
outlets. 


Certainly all college stations are not 
involved to the extent of KCSB-FM, 
but each phase of involvement has its 
own method of presentation. Program- 
ming of all stations is at least part mu- 
sic, and no matter what your station 
format might be, distributors are in- 
terested in knowing how their product 
is received by those who listen to your 
station. An excellent way to demon- 
strate this is a weekly publication (sur- 
vey of hit tunes) which is mailed to 
all distributors and promoters. Such 


(Continued on Page 29) 


news, to me at 338 East 65th Street, 


N.Y.C. 10021 .. .§ CLAUDE HALL 
reads East Coast Notes ... are you 
included? 


by Pat West, RCRD Director 


Before I get to the business at hand, 
I want to ask all of you to watch for 
a special section in the March issue 
of CR. I will be doing a review of a 
movie? 

Yes, MGM is sending me to Las 
Vegas to the National Press Preview 
of “Where Eagles Dare” and I get to 
meet Richard Burton and Clint East- 
wood. A big thank you to MGM’s 
Scott Conant for asking and I am sor- 
ry to announce that the waiting line 
in case I get sick and can’t go is al- 
ready over 100. 


The response to the efforts of RCRD 
have been exceptional, especially from 
the IBS member stations. A grand 
total of 210 (of 350) questionnaires 
were returned and it has made my job 
a happy one. 

To the stations who didn’t return the 
questionnaire I am afraid that you may 
be missing out on a good thing. The 
record companies are really interested 
in seeing the format listing (it will 
reach them this week) and only sta- 
tions making a return will receive a 
listing. 

In the last 2 months I have seen 
some great ideas for playlists, sur- 
veys and review sheets. If you are pub- 
lishing a regular music info sheet be 
sure I get a copy, if you’re not, start 
one. In any case, they should be sent 
to the record companies that service 
you. It lets them know that you are 
still alive. 


A number of people calling my office 
have expressed a real desire to work 
with college radio stations. I thought 
that it might be a good idea to pass 
them along to you so that you could 
contact them. 


Buck Stapelton of Capitol, Loren 
Coleman of Chess, Jan Basham of 
GNP Crescendo, Ben Blaine of Jubi- 
lee, Dave Chackler of Mercury, Sol 
Handwerger of MGM, and John Dou- 
manian of Philips. Their address’s can 
be found in December’s College Radio. 

Also, mention must be given to Fred- 
die Love, formerly of Epic, of Metro- 
media Records (Ninth Floor, 3 East 
54th St., New York 10022, 212—682- 
9100), IBS’s longtime friend at Mer- 
cury, Marty Goldrod, is now with 
GRT Records (Suite 615, 9100 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood 90069, 213—278- 
7389), Dan Terry of Big Daddy’s Rec- 
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BROADCASTERS 


Interpreting FCC Broadcast Rules 
and Regulations. Edited by BM/E 
Magazine. Tab Books, Blue Ridge 
Summit, Pa., 192 p, $6.95. This new 
reference-guidebook discusses the most 
recent FCC decisions on important 
subjects, complete with precedent- 
setting rulings and their effects on ra- 
dio and TV broadcasting operations. 
Covers such important facets as: Over- 
commercialization, Cigarette Ad Rul- 
ings, Recent Changes in ID Rules, The 
Personal Attack Rules, TV and 
CATV, Cross-Ownership, and many 
others. This second volume contains 
all new material, based on the popular 
monthly legal column appearing in 
BM/E Magazine. 


Managing Today’s Radio Station, 
by Jay Hoffer of KRAK Radio, 288 
p., $12.95 hardbound. This volumn is 
written expressly for managers. It 
deals not only with the nuts and bolts 
of broadcasting, but also with how to 
get the most out of the station’s staff— 
how to deal with talent, salesmen and 
office personnel— how to create that 
“happy family” atmosphere—how to 
inspire the sales staff—how to de- 
velope and maintain the proper public 
image—how to deal with agencies and 
reps and much more. Based on actual 
experience, the book will enable broad- 
casters to handle day-to-day problems 
as well as planning future growth for 
tomorrow. 


Race and the News Media, by Paul 
L. Fisher and Ralph L. Lowenstein, 
$1.95. This book is a collection of 
speeches and summaries of discussion 
sessions from a conference sponsored by 
the University of Missouri in 1965. It 
contains useful and interesting com- 
ments from more than 75 newsmen 
from all parts of the country. 


Profitable Public Relations, by 
Arthur R. Roalman, Dow Jones-Irwin 
Inc., 1818 Ridge Rd., Homewood, IIl., 


$9.95. The book shows how to improve 
profits through public relations. A 
special section on public relations in 
Washington, D.C. is included, written 
by Morris Victor Rosenbloom, presi- 
dent of his own pr company. 
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JOURNAL 
(Continued from Page 12) 

casting, and is noted for giving each 
contribution a thorough evaluation. 
Only one article in recent years has 
dealt with college radio, but since the 
editor himself worked in college radio 
as an undergraduate at Antioch Col- 
lege, and as a graduate student at Bos- 
ton University and at the University 
of Illinois, there is definitely no editor- 
ial policy against them. It is because 
no good manuscripts have been sub- 
mitted. 


The Spotlight Is on 


The Journal is published quarterly, 
and normally costs $8 per year, post- 
paid. However, any bona fide student 
may subscribe for the half-price rate 
of $4 per year. Each issue runs at least 
112 pages, and is intended for perman- 
ent reference use. For the first time in 
years, all back issues that were “out 
of Stock” are once again available, at 
the regular rates. (Students may pur- 
chase back issues for $6.50 a volume, 
a 19% discount). The address of the 
Journal is: Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 19122. 


Superior Tape Cartridge Recording 
and Playback Equipment | 


Model 500 C 


PERE 
BESS 
z 


Model 500 CR 


COMPACT 500 C SERIES—Completely solid state, handsome 500 C equipment features 
functional styling and ease of operation, modular design, choice of 1, 2, or 3 automatic elec- 
tronic cueing tones, automatic record pre-set, separate record and play heads, A-B monitoring, 


biased cue recording, triple zener controlled 


up to pushbutton broadcasting at its finest. 


power supply, transformer output... adding 
Specs and performance equal or exceed NAB 


standards. Record-play and playback-only models are available. 

RACK-MOUNTED 500 C MODELS—The 500 CR rack models offer the same Model C 
design and performance features and are equipped with chassis slides ready to mount in your 
rack. Each unit slides out for easy head and capstan cleaning and other routine maintenance. 


All 500 C models carry iron-clad full-year g 
ECONOMICAL 400 A SERIES—Now even t 


uarantees. 
he smallest stations can enjoy Spotmaster 


dependability with the low-cost, all solid state 400 A series, available in compact record-play 
and playback-only models. Performance and specifications are second only to the 500 C series. 
For complete details about these and other Spotmaster cartridge units (stereo, delayed- 


programming and multiple-cartridge models, too), write, wire or call 
today. Remember, Broadcast Electronics is the No. 1 designer/ producer 
of broadcast quality cartridge tape equipment... worldwide! 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. a 


8810 Brookville Road, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910; Area Code 301, 588-4983 


The Mitosis of Musical Radio 


Kight years ago, in San Francisco, 
on May 25, 1960, I made the state- 
ment to the San Francisco Advertising 
Club that “pop music stations will al- 
ways retain fifty percent of the total 
audience regardless of changing mu- 
sical tastes.” And eight years later, in 
February of this year, I received a let- 
ter from a man whom I regard as one 
of the most astute students of popular 
music in America today, John Hicks 
of Radio Station WWNC in Asheville, 
North Carolina, from which station 
John issues a periodic but highly ana- 
lytical publication called Today’s Ra- 
dio. 

In his letter to me, John was gently 
chiding me about my statement eight 
summers ago in San Francisco that 
“nop music stations will always retain 
fifty percent of the total audience re- 
gardless of changing musical tastes.” 

John said, in his letter, “Your word 
always seems to come in short econ- 
omy sizes these days. The number of 
markets where Top 40 radio reaches 
50 percent of the audience has dwin- 
dled down to exactly zero. The reason, 
of course, is that Top 40 radio is no 
longer playing ‘popular’ music. The 
sale of 45 rpm records does not repre- 
sent the musical taste of the majority 
of the radio audience.” 

I didn’t agree with John then, and 
don’t now. 

I wrote him on February 27th of this 
year, in part, that in the San Francisco 
speech of over eight years ago I was 
not speaking of ‘popular music” as 
“the sort of sub-juvenile rot that the 
record companies are issuing today.” 

I still maintain today to you, as 
strongly as I did in the Palace Hotel 
in San Francisco on May 25, 1960, 
over eight years ago, that “popular mu- 
sic stations will always retain 50 per- 
cent of the total audience regardless 
of changing musical tastes.”’ My state- 
ment is correct now, as it was then. 
My difference with John Hicks is 
largely semantic in nature. I said 
“popular music stations will always 
retain 50 percent of the total audience 
regardless of changing musical tastes.” 
I did not say that Top 40, Top 50 or 
Top 100 stations would always retain 
50 percent of the total audience; I did 
not say that chart stations would al- 
ways retain 50 percent of the total au- 
dience regardless of changing musical 
tastes. Chart stations—Top 40, Top 50, 
Top 60 stations have not had 50 per- 
cent of the audience in the last 2 or 3 
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Gordon McLendon has methodically 
created what is today America's top 
rated chain of independent radio sta- 
tions. Using KLIF in Dallas as a flagship 
station base of operations the McLen- 
dons today own stations all over the 
United States. 

As a frequent journalist Mr. McLendon 
has reported live and direct from Mos- 
cow, Yugoslovia, Paris, and Vietnam. In 
1967 he was physically ousted from the 
highly controversial "War Crimes Trials" 
in Stockholm. 

Gordon McLendon serves as president 
of all McLendon owned corporations 
while his father, Barton, is chairman of 
the board. In addition to their broad- 
casting properties, together they have 
executive holdings in theatres, oil, securi- 
ties, and real estate all over the world. 


years in most major markets—and pos- 
sibly never will have again. But pop- 
ular music stations will always, between 
them in any given market, retain more 
than 50 percent of the total radio au- 
dience. 

Let us first begin, in explanation, 
with the theory that I advanced many 
years ago when television began: ra- 
dio must do something, or things, that 
television either cannot do, or cannot 
do as well. I advanced, then, in 1952— 
16 years ago—the hypothesis that the 
only things that radio could do as well 
or better than television were (a) mu- 
sic and (b) news. 

Since our research then, as now, 
showed that 98.7 percent of Americans 
were interested in either music or 
news, or both, I felt that there was 
little reason to despair about the fu- 
ture of radio as long as it held a leader- 
ship in these two staples. 

I feel doubly strong today, 16 years 
later, about the future of radio. I feel 
doubly strong today, 16 years later, 
that radio’s future rests in doing what 
television either cannot do or cannot 


do as well as radio. I feel doubly 
strong today that the future of radio 
rests largely in areas of those com- 
modities it can handle the best. They 
are, probably, music and news. 


And I feel doubly strong about the 
statement I made on May 25, 1960, 
that “pop music stations will always 
retain 50 percent of the total audience 
regardless of changing musical tastes.” 

But—a new and constructive point 
needs to be made, as follows: 

Top 40 radio stations are no longer 
playing all of the popular music. They 
are, instead, playing only that portion 
of the popular music which is chart 
music—and that means Top 40, 50, 60, 
100, or whatever. The Top 40 station 
of ten years ago was called a “pop mu- 
sic” station—it is no longer really that 
today. It is, rather, a chart station. It - 
is playing 45 rpm’s that do not, to use 
the words of John Hicks, any longer 
represent the musical tastes of a siz- 
able percentage of the American radio 
listening audience. To put it another 
way, many of the so-called pop music 
stations, the stations with 50 percent 
of the audience ten or twelve years 
ago, are now playing only a part of the 
music that is popular— the chart part, 
that part indicative of the 45 rpm sales 
market, a market far more representa- 
tive of the total audience ten years ago 
than it is today. To put it still another 
way, the pop music radio station lead- 
ers of yesterday have proliferated them- 
selves into two parts—the chart pop 
music stations and the non-chart. As 
chart music became so utterly teenage 
in appeal and the chart station almost 
visibly went into its cocoon and shed 
its adult cover, the laws of economics 
came quite naturally and sharply into 
play. A void had been created; through 
economic law, a new-type radio station, 
the adult pop-music station, the non- 
chart station, the non-Top 40 station, 
was born and given life sustenance in 
that moment of void. 


No chart music radio station in 
America has completely escaped the 
ravages of this audience revolt and 
what I have chosen to term audience 
mitosis. Pulse shows that 72 percent 
of all so-called Top 40 radio stations 
declined in share-of-audience in 1967, 
as compared with 1966; Hooper shows 
that 70 percent declined—an almost 
identical percentage. This remarkable 
mitotic division of pop music radio, 
this strange fission of an old life to cre- 
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ate a new life, like the paramecium or 
the amoeba, is simply proof again that 
in both nature and business nothing 
is more constant than change. 


Observe Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Al- 
bany, New Orleans, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati or Memphis, for example. 
Compare total pop music shares in 
1967 with the totals of 1966. A part of 
the audience has been proliferated in 
some cases to country and western sta- 
tions—in other and even more striking 
cases, to so-called middle of the road 
stations. 

John Hicks puts it both plainly and 
well. To quote him, “the growth of the 
middle-of-the-road stations has been 
more a matter of accident than design. 
When Top 40 radio went on its psyche- 
delic kick, the adults were driven off. 
The only place to turn for music was 
to the middle-of-the-road stations. In 
many cases these middle-of-the-road 
stations have gone to a modern, up- 

beat format that gives them a sound 
very similar to that of the Top 40 sta- 
tions of ten years ago.” 


“There seems to be no doubt,” he 
continues, “that country and western 
radio has become well established but 
there is little indication that it will 
take over a much larger share than 
now enjoyed. However, it should be 
noted that many of these stations have 
been doing an excellent job with in- 
ferior facilities. If some of the fulltime 
coverage stations were to switch to 
country and western programming, 
they might change the picture dras- 
tically. 


“The most likely development will 
be the modification of Top 40 radio to 
try to reach a sound that is acceptable 
to an adult audience. No station can 
exist on teenagers alone. This change 
in Top 40 radio is sure to cause a tre- 
mendous shake-up in the ratings. 


“But one thing is certain. Top 40 
operators are going to have to do some- 
thing. A return to the Top 40 sound of 
1960 will probably put them back in 
the driver’s seat. But it is going to be 
a long road back and the middle-of- 
the-road stations are going to fight 
hard to hold their new-found position.” 


Our own popular music stations, 
the only four popular music stations 
we still operate, over a year ago took 
what appeared to us to be the most 
logical, remedial, curative and modi- 
fying measures in our music and we 
are already heartened in all of these 
stations by rapidly responding demo- 
graphic characteristics of our audi- 
ences. 
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The steady decline of the chart sta- 
tions has not altogether been a process 
of mitotic division of life within the 
AM dial. As FM has gained in num- 
bers, strength and stature with the legal 
necessity put upon it by FCC order to 
split itself away from its sister AM sta- 
tions, FM has itself further segmented 
the shares of ‘audience to music sta- 
tions. In two of our markets, for exam- 
ple, Los Angeles and Detroit, our FM 
stations, KOST and WWWW,, are now 
not only the number-one rated FM 
stations in their cities but also well 
ahead of many old-line AM stations 
in a number of major time periods. 


Still, nothing here—when all the 
mitotically-dividing listenership to mu- 
sical radio has again reunited itself, 
when the shares of audience to chart, 
country-and-western and middle-of- 
the-road are added together again— 
nothing here changes my conclusion 
stated at that luncheon eight years ago 
in the beautiful Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco: ‘pop music stations will 
always retain 50 percent of the total 
audience regardless of changing mu- 
sical tastes.” 


Note that I said then, eight years 
ago, “pop music stations will always 
retain .. .” I did not say that “a pop 
music station will always retain. . .” 
I was even then divisive, plural. For, 
the day of single station command of 
50 percent of the audience is quite like- 
ly gone in the multi-station market. 
The marvelous forces of free enterprise 
and the competitive market went to 
work and the inexorable laws of eco- 
nomics have prevailed. 


Over the years, I have become an 
even greater advocate of pure research 
—pure research, as concerns radio, in- 
to what the radio audience is doing, 
where it is tuning, what it wants to 
hear, and why. In my case of the word 
“mitosis,” in the title of this speech, I 
am reminded of the old story about 
the man who spent ten years trying to 
cure himself of halitosis and then 
found out that nobody had ever liked 
him anyway. Well, at least he found 
out. Pure research has proved a thou- 
sand times that no radio or television 
station is loved per se. That applies in 
spades to the radio station which deals 
in popular music. It should go without 
saying that when the music that station 
is playing is no longer popular, the sta- 
tion itself will no longer be popular. 
Continuing research by every radio 
station into the popularity of its music 
can produce enormous dividends. The 
reward, in fact, can be to keep your 
audience. 


Are You 

Wearing 

College Radio 
Jewelry? 


—order yours now for delivery be- 
Tore the Convention 


Contact: 
IBS 


504 Jane Dr. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13219 


: 
3 
t Need a 
sits 


~ Low Power 
FM Antenna? | 
CCA Has Them 
at $200" per bay 


CONTACT CCA FOR DETAILS 


CCA ELECTRONICS CORP. 
GLOUCESTER CITY, N: J. 
(609)-456-1716 


FOG ACTIONS 


NEW FM STATIONS 


WSHA Raleigh N.C. — Authorized 
program operation on 88.9 mc, ch. 205, 
ERP 10w. Action Nov. 14. 

Washington — Christ Church Foun- 
dation Inc. FCC denied reconsidera- 
tion of July 17 rejection of application 
for educational FM. New Application 
under name, National Educational 
Foundation Inc., has been returned as 
unacceptable. 

Clayton Valley High School, Con- 
cord, California — Granted CP for new 
Class D noncommercial educational 
FM. Operat ch. 216, 91.1 mc. 


CALL LETTER APPLICATION 


KWSC, Washington State Univer- 
sity, Pullaman, Washington. Requests 
call letters KWSU. 


EXISTING FM STATIONS 


WFUV New York — Broadcast Bu- 
reau granted application for remote 
control; condition. Action Nov. 29. 

WGUC Cincinnati, Educational — 
Broadcast Bureau granted mod. of CP 
to change ERP to 12kw. 

WVMS Chattanooga, Educational— 
Broadcast Bureau granted mod. of CP 
to change type trans., type ant., change 
ERP to 100 kw and ant. height to 
1,260 ft. 

WSSU Superior, Wis., Educational 
—Broadcast Bureau granted license 
covering changes. 

KANG Pacific Union College Asso- 
ciation for Educational Broadcasting, 
Angwin, Calif—Remote control per- 


mitted. 
ie, 
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Students Form 
New Agency 


Western states stations are beginning 
to receive coverage on happenings in 
college promotions. In addition to the 
efforts of Pat West, Harry Zerler and 
Michael Bloom on the RCRD, a group 
of college students has formed Hayes 
PontePromotion and Advertising (HP- 
PA) in North Hollywood. HPPA is 
sending out monthly info-memo and 
keeping college operations appraised of 
new breakouts, personality sketches, 
and promotions (stations’ and their 
own), focusing most recently on the 
West Coast production of HAIR. 


With the mailing of the 115-station 
address list of Western States stations 
late in January, and the processing of 
the Buyer’s Guide in February, Pacific 
Region stations are looking forward to 
the Spring Conference in March. The 
meeting will be a joint effort of IBS- 
Pacific and the Pacific College Radio 
Network (PCRN), and is scheduled 
for March lst at the San Luis Obispo 
campus of California Polytechnic. Al- 
lan Holmes and Jim Steuck of station 
KCPR will host the conference. Sta- 
tions wishing further information or 
having more data for the Buyer’s 
Guide are urged to contact Michael 
Bloom at KCSB-FM, Santa Barbara. 


Stations have not been suffering for 
lack of news actualities lately—with 
demonstrations taking place on many 
California campuses, the information 
has been processed and fed quickly 
around the state through the PCRN. 


Live broadcasts are frequent, and keep 
a news department from ever getting 
any sleep. Several stations have been 
doing an exemplary job in this area: 
KRTG (San Francisco State), KLA 
(UCLA), KCSB-FM (UC Santa Bar- 
bara, PCRN Flagship), with excellent 
cooperation from the News Depart- 
ment at KCBS in San Francisco. 


Annual Billboard 
Forum Scheduled 


The second annual Billboard Radio 
Programming Forum—the only edu- 


cational radio meeting of its kind— 
will be held June 19-21 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York. The best 
radio men in the nation will be speak- 
ers and the topics will cover all the 
major formats plus various border for- 
mats, such as the “Good Life” ap- 
proach, the “mixed music,” and “More 
Music,” will come under study. The 
scope of the Forum will be expanded 
to other aspects necessary in the opera- 
tion of a radio station, such as produc- 
tion of commercials. 


Last year’s Forum included such 
pacesetters as Gordon McLendon (see 
Mr. McLendon’s article in this month’s 
CR) and Walter Schwartz (see Nov. 
CR), chief of the ABC radio networks. 


s With: 


fine recordings 


BOX 103 HANOVER N.H./ TEL. 603/646-2598 


extremely high fidelity ziugle Kets: $100.00 
write or call for a free deme tape. 
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'"A SHORT EXERCISE" 
(Continued from Page 22) 


a publication distributed on campus 
and in local retail record shops is also 
gocd station PR. 


Stations formats are of high impor- 
tance to prospective distributors, and 
are naturally important to listeners. 
Again, a parallel purpose may be 
served by the periodic publication of 
some type of guide to station pro- 
gramming in general. Ad space can be 
sold to defray its production costs, and 
it can be “used” by listeners for per- 
iods from one week to a whole school 
term. As an example of what can be 
accomplished, KCSB recently released 
a program guide produced in 6 dif- 
ferent colors of ink and paper. The 
quarterly guide is as much a beautiful 
piece of art work as it is informative. 


It is easily seen that the important 
thing is communication between the 
distributor and the station. If you have 
a legitimate desire to have a distribu- 
tor’s products on your air, call him on 
the phone, send him your newsletter, 
send him your survey, send him your 
guide, do anything necessary to get in 
touch with him, and let him know what 
you're doing, and how you can work 
together. 


The college market is already large, 
and is still growing. College students 
buy records. And college radio is the 
most effective way to reach that mar- 


WEST COAST NOTES 
(Continued from Page 22) 


ords (6703 Vantage, North Hollywood 
91606, 213—764-4407), is very popular 
on the coast and Irene Delano of Inter- 
Varsity Records (Box 5, Downers 
Grove, Illinois 60515). 

I would like to take this time to urge 
all record companies to put my office 
on their new release mailing list and 
to let me know if they are having any 
problems in their dealings with college 
stations (this goes for the stations 
too). RCRD has been set up to handle 
inter-industry communications and we 
will do whatever we can. The address 
again: RCRD, 318 South Winfield, 
Kankakee, Illinois 60901, 815—932- 
IPA. 

One more thing, Here’s one to watch: 
“Wing’s of a Man” by Danny McCul- 
lough on Capitol. 


ket. Proper promotion is college radio’s 
best route to that market, The poten- 
tial of the market is new to distribu- 
tors and promo men who have just 
become aware of the hundreds of car- 
rier current and FM college operations. 
But to those who work at the stations 
it is not new. You are not sneaking 
anything; you each have something 
the other wants—hypeing and sales. 
Any efforts to improve the relationship 
must be encouraged and reinforced. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM R. MALONE, Chairman of the Board 

GEORGE F. EUSTIS, JR., President & Business Manager 
GEORGE ABRAHAM, Executive Vice President 

JOSEPH S. STEINBERG, Secretary & Dir. of Sales 
FREDERICK J. KASS, JR., Treasurer 

MICHAEL E. BLOOM, Vice President—West 

DAVID W. BORST, Vice President—Engineering 
RICHARD H. CROMPTON, Vice President—Regions 
THOMAS McCLOUD, JR., Vice President—Publications 
CHARLES E. QUIGLEY, Vice President—Programming 
ROBERT S. TARLETON, V.P.—Operations, Conv. Comm. Chairman 
HERBERT B. BARLOW, JR., Asst. Sec. & General Counsel 
J. THEODORE ANAGNOSON, JR., International Director 
ROD G. COLLINS, Manager of Tape Services 


CHARLES D. CONRAD 
ROBERT |. FREEDMAN 
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NEW 50 WATT RC-50B 
AM TRANSMITTER 


Now in production for early de- 
liveries. 

6 on order for Navy AFRS on the 
Island of Guam, 2 for WDBS at 
Duke University, and 2 more for 
WKCR at Columbia. Several more 
from First Production run available. 
The RC-50B sets a new standard 
of Quality at the old Low Price of 
$750. 


LOW POWER BROADCAST EQUIPMENT CO. 


248 Swedesford Road, Malvern, Penna. 19355 


= See ae 


Maryland is a state . . . Uh, well, this Maryland is in a very nice 
state (as you can see}. She is Maryland Bofshever, our Studiomate of 
the month. Maryland is a sophomore English major, gives the campus 
news commentary over WAIC-FM, American International College 
at Springfield, Mass. 
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Sales 


There’s $$ in Inactive Accounts 


Leads on new accounts are vital for 
the salesman, since it is a major source 
of increasing sales. And few types of 
leads are as rewarding as the former 
buyer or “inactive account.” 


There is a very logical reason why 
the former buyer or inactive account 
is a prime prospect. A person or a 
company who once found it advanta- 
geous to buy from a given salesman or 
a given station is often more open to 
persuasion than a new cold prospect. 
In other words, an ex-customer usually 
has more reasons to buy again from a 
station than for placing his business 
elsewhere. 

There is a famous story in which a 
salesman was told by the sales man- 
ager to make a call on each person on 
a list of 100 former accounts who had 
at various times in the past ceased to 
advertise on the station. 


The salesman reported back to the 
manager at the end of his assignment 
as follows: 


Four customers have gone out of 


business or have moved to another 


city. That leaves 96 names which 
represent people who buy advertising 


but who have either quit buying en- 
tirely or have drifted away to com- 
petitive media or competitive stations. 
Of the 96, the salesman was able, on 
the first call, to sell 61. 


The reasons that these 61 former 
customers drifted away are typical of 
most inactive accounts. One reason 
was, “No one from your station called 
on us for a long time, so we began to 
buy advertising elsewhere.” 


Another client said, “We tried using 
a station with a cheaper rate card, but 
it hasn’t worked out too well, so I 
guess we’re ready to use your station 
again.” Still another was, ‘““Whoever is 
in charge of credit out at your station 
wrote a strong letter what we did not 
like. But we found that the other sta- 
tions are equally strict. Anyway, we 
have more working capital, so I guess 
there’s no reason why we shouldn’t 
start again.” 


“Once when we wanted to run a big 
advertising campaign you did not have 
enough availabilities to permit us the 
saturation campaign we wanted to 
buy. So we shopped around and 
bought on another station. Now that 


CRAM No Longer 


I would like to take this opportunity 
to inform our member stations that 
IBS no longer endorses College Radio 
Advertising and Marketing (CRAM) 
as an appropriate college radio station 
representative. , 


We have received a great many com- 


plaints regarding CRAM and have at- — 


tempted to correspond with that or- 
ganization. Our letters have not been 
answered. CRAM was under contract- 
ual obligation to furnish IBS with its 
financial statements for the last aca- 
demic year. CRAM was obliged to 
furnish IBS with a copy of all its 
standard station correspondence and 
with an accounting of its gross rev- 
enues. It has failed to provide the 
above information. 

We can only conclude that CRAM 
is no longer in existence, since it does 
not answer our inquiries. We conse- 
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By Joseph Steinberg 


quently must advise our members to 
be very careful in any dealings with 
individuals claiming to represent CR- 
AM or its successors. We would like 
to be informed if you are contacted 
by individuals claiming to represent 
CRAM. 

On the brighter side another nation- 
al station rep has appeared that is doing 
a good job for its clients. Campus Me- 
dia, located at 165 West 46th St., N.Y. 
10036, is actively soliciting both col- 
lege stations and national advertisers. 
They are guaranteeing 100 spots per 
year to each station that they accept. 
From correspondence with a number 
of stations it seems that this is a good 
outfit. I hope to have more information 
on this organization in the near future. 

I am now planning the Sales ses- 
sions for the national convention— 
CONVO30. Tentatively we plan to 


things are normal again and you are 
out seeking business, we might as well 
advertise with you as anyone else.” 


The important point of all the rea- 
sons given by these 61 customers who 
were willing to renew their former 
connection with the station is simply 
this—none of these reasons was strong 
enough to cause the customer to say, 
“no” to the salesman who was now 
back in his place of business and very 
apparently interested in him and 
earnestly soliciting his advertising. 


The remainder did not buy. In those 
cases the reasons for refusal ranged 
from, “We have tried other stations 
and found one that does a better job 
for us and we prefer it to yours... .”, to 
“we had a misunderstanding with your 
company that was not handled to our 
satisfaction.” 


In short, the salesman found that 
39% of the former customers were 
either no longer in a position to buy 
or simply would not renew their for- 
mer buying habits. But 61% were 
ready to resume buying merely be- 
cause the salesman asked them for 
their business again. 


Endorsed 


have a number of small sessions and 
perhaps one large presentation. 
Should any of you like to participate 
please get in touch with me with a 
brief outline of your intended topic. 

One more note—TAB Books, the 
technical book publishers have a num- 
ber of worthwhile books out on radio 
sales and management. You’ll probably 
find the books at your local electronic 
supply house. If they don’t have them 
you can write to TAB Books, 300 West 
43rd, New York, N. Y. 

Should you have any questions or 
suggestions please call or write. My 
address and telephone number follow: 


Joseph Steinberg 
IBS-Sales Manager 
52 Brainerd Rd. 
Allston, Mass. 02134 
617 RE 4-0992 
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Station Manager, did I hear you say that the framus 
is wearing out on your station’s frinks and this is caus- 
ing your listners to develop tuneitus? And to compound 
the Problem the engineer that designed the frinks flunk- 
ed out and your chief who has never worked on them 
found a family of mice in the filing cabinet that consider- 
ed frink schematics a delecacy. MAN you have a prob- 
lem! Wait—climb back down from the roof on that Hi- 
Rise dorm—IBS might have the solution. 


Member stations are periodically required to com- 
plete and update a broadcast facilities questionnaire. In- 
cluded with this form is information on your frinks and 
framuses and all the other odds and ends required to 
keep your listner’s from developing tuneitus. This valu- 
able document is locked in a fire (and mouse) proof safe 
at the office of IBS’s Vice President of Engineering. Why 
don’t you write him? Even if your station has been de- 
linquent in keeping that questionnaire up-to-date someone 
might have a framus like yours that he knows about; just 
be sure to give him enough details to identify the ancestry 
of the framus and its problem, such as: The size and 
shape of the framus, the frequency of the pops and flash- 
es, and the color, density and odor of the smoke emitting 
from its side. 


Once that Engineering guy has solved your framus’ 
problem, (he can also do easy things like tell you how 
to get the hum out of your transmitter) you have another. 
Where do you get the money to buy the gold plated gis- 
mach that died inside your framus? 


We have another consulting type that will help you 
with that too. He has a patented remedy for caluses that 
he will be glad to give your Sales Manager. This will en- 
able him to pound the pavements harder and wring more 
money from those stony merchants downtown. He also 
conducts a short course in hypnotism to enable your sales- 
men to convince the sponsors that: You are a radio sta- 
tion, you do broadcast programs (not just advertising like 
your competition whom he can hear on his radio), and 
the students come to his store because of your station. 
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Now that you have purchased that gold plated gismach 
and youw’re back on the air you still might have minor prob- 
lems. How can I increase my staff? My record library is 
limited, may I get service from the local distributer? I 
have a program slot that needs filling, but no talent; can 
you help me? I have a staff member who is doing Market 
research on college radio, can we help each other? My 
business manager has a problem with billing; how about 
some help? The student government is cutting our ap- 
propriation, please write them a letter. 


Your next question is where do I write to? Page 19 of 
the November issue of College Radio has alot of names 
and addresses on it. But—thanks to CR’s editor you have 
to be physic to know where to write to (hint: look at the 
blackboard in the picture), it seems he left most of the 
staff positions out. Joe Steinberg is the Sales type, George 
Abraham handles the FCC, Dave Borst (he was left out 
completely) 2104 Chelsea Road, Palos Verdes Estates, 
California 90274, is the man with the framus file, The 
Record Company Relations job is new—it’s handled by 
Pat West—see Page 14 of the same issue. Rod Collins 
handles programming—you’ll find him at 134 Cabell Hall, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


If you’re not sure where to write, send your letter to me 
and I will see that it gets to the right place. I might even 
take care of it myself—my secretary has been looking for 
work this past week. 


IBS is your trade association—its board and staff are 
tops in the field—so let them help you use the IBS Con- 


sultation Services. 


George F. Eustis, Jr. 
President 
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Campus Media Inc represents campus radio nationally 


"I wanted to take this opportunity to thank you 
and Campus Media for the new life and morale your organi- 
zation has put in the national sales picture. The pro- 
fessionalization of college radio sales is long overdue. 
The flair and excitement in the spots you send us helps 


our sound and encourages our D. J.'s." 


Jud McCarthy - WMMR 
University of Minnesota 


| 


Campus Media Inc 165 West 46 Street New York 10036 NY Area 212 245-0950 


"We are delighted with our relationship with 
Campus Media . .. The quality of the service we have 
received has pleased one and all." 


Mark Rorem - WTUL 
Tulane University 


“T HOPE I DON’T SOUND INGRATIATING . « . BUT IT 
SEEMS THAT EVERYTHING YOU SEND US HAS BEEN GREAT: KEEP 
IT COMING OUR WAY, 


RON SHAWN - WTBU 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


"! am most pleased with the amount of business 
you are passing our way, the quality of the commercials, 
the posters and other promotional aids you are sending, 
and especially your prompt payment." 


Bill Bauer - KLA/83 
UCLA 


Campus Media Inc is committed to the advancement of campus radio 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 


BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM 


Model 700-RPS 


Solid state stereo 
combination 
record-playback unit 


Professor J. C. Burroughs 
Radio Station #FDD-FM 

Wake Forest Colicge 
Winston-Salem, North <arolina 


Model 700-RPD Model 700-P 


Solid state combination Solid state playback unit 
record-playback unit 
for delayed programming 


27106 


